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THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION: 








Dennis King @ June Havoc 


in S&S. N. Behrman’s new play 


Production staged by Evia Kazan 


with Luther Adler 


GOLDEN Thea. + W. 45th Mats. Thurs, & Sat. 















The Masical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘Green Grow the Lilecs” 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd — Directed hy 
Reuben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 
Harold Joseph Betty Jane Ruth 
Buloft Watson Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
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A New Musical Play 


Music 
Book & Lyrics # 


4 RICHARO RODGERS 
y OSCAR HA 
UBEN MA 





MMERSTEIN, 26 
MOULIAN 

with 
Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Effie Afton 
MAJESTIC W. 44th St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 





OLIVER SMITH & PAUL FEIGAY 


Present 


] yo yancy wane 
on THROWN 


Staged by GEORGE ABBOTT 


Book and Lyrics by 
BETTY COMDEN and ADOLPH GREEN 


Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
Oonces by JEROME ROBBINS 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE “y's ave 


Eves. 8:40, Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:40 





“THE HIT ICE SHOW OF THE CENTURY.” 

— Garland, Journal-American 
“A TERRIFIC BARGAIN ... TAKE THE 
WHOLE FAMILY.” — Coleman, Mirror 


Z5S¢ + $1.25 + $1.65 pros tax 


Sat. Eves. Only: 754 to $2.40 Plus Tax 
SONIA HENIE and ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 


HATS OFF TO ICE 
CENTER THEATER 


Rockefeller Center Co. 85-8474 
America’s Only Ice Theatre 


Ewes. 8:40, Sunday 8:15. No Monday Pert. 
Mats. Wed., Sat. 2:40, Sun. at 3. 


Mail Orders Filled 








45th St. West F 





See for 
Yourself 


| 
| Plays with and without music now in 


New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
| pears in parentheses after the title.) 
Also recommended films for discrimi- 
, wating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release are 
included.) Plays and films reviewed in 
this issue are marked*. 


ON THE BOARDS 
| LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 


in its seventh year, this comedy of home 


life in the Eighties by Russel Crouse and | 


Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 
OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 317, 1943) sunniest of 


muscials, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with | 
music by Richard Rodgers, text by Oscar | 


Hammerstein II and Agnes de Mille’s 
dances. (Theatre Guild) 

THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 8, 
1943) John van Druten’s ingratiating 
comedy interpreted by Martha Scott and 

ohn Beal. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 

FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8, 1044) 
musical comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie 
Davis. With Gertrude Niesen. (Al Borde) 

HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22, 1944) with 
Freddie Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Stag- 
ing, Catherine Littlefield. (Hente- Wirtz) 


| SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 21, 1944) a gay | 


operetta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 


music, freshly sung by a musical cast | 


headed by Irra Petina. (Edwin Lester) 
ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30, 1944). The 
American Negro Theatre's production of 


Philip Yordan's drama soundly acted by a | 


fine cast. (Wildberg) 

BLOOMER GIRL (Oct. 5, 1944) musical 
with lovely trappings. Script and score, 
Harburg and Arlen; sets, Lemuel Ayers; 

ances, de Mille. (Wilson-Goldstone) 


1 REMEMBER MAMA (0dct. 19, 1944) with | 


Mady Christians in the lead, John van 
Druten’s dramatization of the Forbes 
stories makes excellent theatre fare. 
(Rodgers-Hammerstein) 

HARVEY (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay ushers 
an invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy. With Jose- 

hine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 

DEAR RUTH (Dec. 13, 1944) an absurd 
idea from the pen of Norman Krasna, gaily 
directed by Moss Hart, in the Junior Miss 
tradition. (H yman-Hart) 












LELAND HAYWARD presents 


RALPH =| RUTH 
BELLAMY HUSSEY 


STATE oF THE 
UNION 


A NEW COMEDY 


by HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE 


with Myron McCORMICK + Minor WATSON 
« Kay JOHNSON 


HUDSON THEATRE> 44th St. 6. of B'way 





“A rich and rewarding theatrical experience.” 
— BARNES, Herald-Trig, 


DEEP 


ARE Whe 


FULTON, W. 46 St., Eves. 8:40, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





Drama Critics Award-YEAR’S BEST PLAY 


Eddie Dowling & Louis J. Singer present 


LAURETTE EDDIE 
TAYLOR “DOWLING 


* THE CLASS 
A new ploy by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
with JULIE HAYDON & ANTHONY ROSS 


PLAYHOUSE iis; 


48 St. 
Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 













“HITS WITH A JOYOUS BANG!" 
—Coleman, Mirroy 
JOSEPH M. HYMAN & BERNARD HART 


present 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MOSS HART 


HENRY MILLER’S Theatre, 43rd St., E. of Bway | 
Eves.8:40 Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2: 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 





nce.” 





"Theatre Incor- 
porated has made 
the theatre a plea- 
sure again.” 

— WN. Y. TIMES 


THEATRE INCORPORATED presents 


GERTRUDE 


RAYMOND 


LAWRENCE --: MASSEY 


in BERNARD SHAW'S Comedy 
Rygmaliow 


MELVILLE COOPER « CECIL HUMPHREYS 
KATHERINE EMMET « ANITA BOLSTER 


Staged by CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


BARRYMORE Theatre, 47th St. W. of B'way 
Eves. 8:40 « Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40 





“A SWEET AND HAPPY HIT”’ 


—— GARLAND, Jour. - Amer. 


Richord Rodgers & Oscor Hammerstein 2d present 


MADY CHRISTIANS » OSCAR HOMOLKA 


in JOHN von DRUTEN'S 


I REMEMBER 
) MAMA 


(/ trom Kathryn Forbes’ ‘Mamo's Bonk Account’ 
( J. TETZEL, A. GESSNER, R. BISHOP 


/. MUSIC BOX, 45 St., W. of B’way 
Eves. 8: acc Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 







See for Yourself (continued) 


ON THE TOWN (Dec. 28, 1944) engaging 
musical with emphasis on dances by | 
lerome Robbins to Bernstein's 
directed by George Abbott: 
Smith. ( Feigay-.Smith) 

UP IN CENTRAL PARK (Jan. 27, 1945) 
New York in a musical comedy period 

with Romberg’s tuneful music and 

(Michael Todd 

GLASS MENAGERIE (Mar. 31 
Williams’ sensitive and illu 

play brilliantly performed by 

Laurette Taylor; Eddie Dowling acting, 


score; 
sets by Oliver | 





piece 
Bay's evocative sets. 
THI 


Tennessee 


minating 


directing and co-producing. (Dowling- | 

Singer 
CAROUSEL (A pr. 19) a lovely and tuneful 

New England version of Liltom by Rodg- 


ers and Hammerstein, gaily set and cos 

ned by Mielziner and White with Agnes 

de Mille ballets and Mamoulian directing. 
Theatre Guild 

DEEP ARE THE ROOTS 

ibsorbing drama by 


ibout white and Ney 


Sept. 2h an 
and Gow, 
gro relations, soundly 


d'l sseau 


acted and directed. (Bloomgarden-Heller 

POLONAISE (Oct. 6 Jan Keipura and 
Marta Eggerth in a musical about Kos- 
usko with Chopin music adapted by 
K iper Bloom field 

THI RED MILL (Oct. 76) Revival of the 
Henr Blossom-Victor Herbert operetta 
M th Eddie Foy, Ir., Michael O'Shea and 
Dorothy Stone Stone-Strombere, Jr 

ARI YO WITH IT? (Nov. 70) musical 


ledy with a carnival setting featuring 


Joan Roberts. Johnny Downs, Dolores 
Gray and Lew Parker. (Kollmar-Gardiner) 
THE RUGGED PATH (Nov. 10) Spencer 
[racy giving a moving performance is the 
«US Of interest in Robert Sherwood's 
play about men at war. Playwright 


| STATE OF 


THE DAY BEFORE SPRING | 


| *DREAM GIRI 


When w 


See for Yourself (continued) 


THE UNION (Nov 14) a 
crisp political satire expertly written by 
Lindsay and Crouse and directed by Bre- 
taigne Windust. With Ralph Bellamy and 
Myron Mc ‘ormick, (Hayi ward) 

Nov. 22) a 
college reunion forms the background for 
a musical starring Irene Manning, with 


ludor ballets and the producer directing. | 


Wilson 


MERMAIDS SINGING 


(John C. 
*THE 


John van Druten writes and directs a 
light comedy about a playwright. With 
Walter Abel and Beatrice Pearson. (de 


Liagre 

*STRANGE FRUIT (Nov. 29 
Smith's play is a moving 
relations against the background of a 
Southern town. Jane White and Melchor 
Ferrer as the lovers; Jose Ferrer directing. 
Ferrer ; 

*BRIGHTEN THE CORNER (Dec. 12 


routine farce comedy with Charles Butter- 


Lillian 


study of racial 


worth and Lenore Lonergan. (Jean Dal- 
rym ple 

*HAMLET (Dec. 73) Maurice Evans in a 
cut and modernized version of Shake- 


speare’s great play. (Michael Todd 

Dec, 14) Betty Field day 
dreams her way through Elmer 
amiable fantasy. (Playwrights’ Co. 

*BILLION DOLLAR BABY (Dec. 27) spit 
ited, satiric musical set in the flaming 
Iwenties starring Joan McCracken. Di 
rected by Abbott with Jerome Robbins’ 
choreography to Morton Gould’s musi 
and the Oliver Smith’s sets. (Fetgay-Smith 

DUNNIGAN’S DAUGHTER (Dec. 26 
S. N. Behrman tackles neo-Fascism in a 
play featuring Dennis King, with Luther 
Adler, June Havoc, Richard Widmark. 
(Theatre Guild 

PYGMALION (Dec. 26) Gertrude Lawrence 
as an engaging Eliza in a crisp revival of 
Bernard Shaw's comedy of phonetics. 
With Raymond Massey. (Theatre Incor 
porated ) 

HOME OF THE BRAVE (Dec. 27) war 
psychosis against a background of jungle 
fighting provides tense theatre in Arthur 
Laurents’ first play. (Sabinson-Katzell 

SHOW BOAT (Jan. 5) welcome revival of 
Hammerstein-Kern masterpiece with Jan 
Clayton heading the cast. Sets, Howard 
Bay; choreography, Helen Tamiris; direc- 
tion, Hassard Short. (Jiammerstein 

A JOY FOREVER (Jan. 7) a new comedy 
by Vincent McConnor with Guy Kibbee, 
Dorothy Sands, Nicholas Joy. Directed 
by Reginald Denham. (Thomson-Davis 

WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN (Jan. 8 

Clark's 


Rice's 


Bobby own adaptation of the 
Moliére comedy for himself and June 
Knight. John Kennedy staging. (Michael 
Todd) 


“See for Yourself’ — cont'd inside back cover 


Citable, 
Jou Media 


1/929 


riting (o advertiser 
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please mention THEATRE ARTS 


“DREAM GIRL is a dream of a play and 
BETTY FIELD a dream of a girl” 
— CHAPMAN, News 


The Playwrights’ Company 


Presents 


oe BETTY FIELD 


ELMER RICE'S 
New Comedy 


DREAM GIRL 


with 
WENDELL COREY and EVELYN VARDEN 


CORONET Theatre 49th St., West of B’way 
Eves. 8:35 Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:35 


“ ‘Harvey’ is one of those blessed theatri- 
cal events . . . has enchantment and infinite 
delight . . . irresistible comedy which 
no theatre lover can afford to miss.” 

— BARNES, Herald Tribune 


THE PULITZER PRIZE PLAY 


~ PEM 


gron presen 
prock PEMBE 


pirected 


48th ST. THEATRE wats. wee a sat. 2:40 


MICHAEL TODD presents 


"The Greatest Show in Town! 
— ROBERT GARLAND, Journal.Americon 


MAURICE 
EVANS 


in His New Production 
of Shakespeare's 


HAMLET 


COLUMBUS CIRCLE THEATRE 


Columbus Circle and 59th S!. Mats. Thurs. and Set, 


"A SMASH HIT!” 


— WARD MOREHOUSE, Sun 


PARK 


Book by HERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS 
lyrics by DOROTHY FIELDS 
Music by SIGMUND ROMBERG 


BROADWAY Theatre, B’way and 53rd St 


Moatinees Wednesday and Saturdey 








Iifredo Valente 





THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN 


Bobby Clark clowns his way into Moliére in Michael Todd’s revival of the 
seventeenth-century comedy of manners and man. Irene Sharaff has pro- 
vided the elegant caparisons in which the social-climbing Clark is bedecked. 





Theatre Arts 


FEBRUARY 


THE WORLD AND TRE. Pees chot shi 


a4 


THE REVOLUTION OF THE PLAY- .- 


WRIGHTS — FILM MUSIC AND 
PUBLIC TASTE 


EW revolutions are won all of a piece. 


1946 


The revolt against the ‘well-made . 3 


play’ which began before the last war 
is still in progress as Norman Twist’s 
thoughtful article in this issue indicates. 


Playwrights of protest began hacking at 3 


the formula a good twenty-five years ago 
— in Eugene O’Neill’s case with marked 
success — but the average writer still 
finds the well-worn framework a welcome 
prop. It is worth noting, however, in sup- 
port of Mr. Twist’s thesis, that the 
American playwrights most widely rec- 
ognized abroad for the universality of 
their product, its susceptibility to trans- 
lation and transplantation, are the very 
ones whose plays have broken most suc- 
cessfully with tradition. Besides Eugene 
O’Neill there is Clifford Odets with such 
plays as Awake and Sing and Paradise 
Lost, William Saroyan with The Time of 
Your Life, Thornton Wilder with Our 
Town and The Skin of Our Teeth and, 
more recently, Tennessee Williams with 
The Glass Menagerie. None of these plays 
traffics with formula; all of them develop 
harmoniously along the lines of their own 
inner propulsions. The ‘well-made play’ 





ALFRED LUNT (drawn above by 
William Heyer) and Lynn Fontanne 
struck inland from the Atlantic sea- 
board, selecting Toledo, Ohio, for 
the premiére of their latest offering, 
Terence Rattigan’s very light com- 
edy, O Mistress Mine. The play 
marks the Lunts’ return to the Amer- 
ican stage after their sojourn of 
nearly two years in blitzed and 
blacked-out London. 
# 

SONO OSATO, whose portrait by 
Miguel Covarrubias appears on the 
cover, withdrew recently from On 
the Town in order to assume the 
leading role of the mermaid in 
Undine, Jean Giraudoux’s play that 
was originally produced in Paris by 
Louis Jouvet in 1939. Schuyler Watts 
and George Somnes are sponsoring 
the American production. 
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THEATRE ARTS 
FROM PARIS comes a recent 


Jouvet-Giraudoux note. In Decem- 
ber at the Théatre Athenée, the 
posthumous play of Giraudoux, La 
Folle de Chaillot, received its first 
performance amid loud huzzahs from 
the French critics. Louis Jouvet 
staged the production and played a 
small part. Marguerite Moreno ap- 
peared in the title role. 


WHEN Liberation came to Italy, a 
group of filmmakers, all members of 
the underground, went to work on a 
motion picture which they had con- 
ceived during the dark days of war. 
Under Roberto Rossellini’s direc- 
tion, they wove a potent indictment 
of Fascism around the story of a 
priest and a communist. Now, as 
Open City, the picture is soon to be 
released in this country, another in 
the widening stream of provocative 
films from abroad. 


NOTES ON aTHE CLASSIC 
DRAMA: In London Sophocles’ 
Oedipus and Euripides’ The Trojan 
Women head the list of Greek re- 
vivals which mark the current sea- 
son. New York will take its classics 
in modern versions. Anouilh’s 4n- 
tigone, known in its American trans- 
lation as Antigone and the Tyrant 
will have Katharine Cornell and Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke in the title roles; 
Judith Anderson is scheduled for the 
leading role in Robinson Jeffers’ 
modernized treatment of The Medea. 
The Readers Theatre, experiment- 
ing with an unadorned presentation 
of scripts read by actors on a stage, 
gave Oedipus Rex as its first offering. 
Off Broadway The Trojan Women at 
Carnegie Tech and Sophocles’ Elec- 
tra at Catholic University provided 
the Greek note, while Smith’s pro- 
duction of Dr. Faustus and Yale’s 
presentation of Vo/pone represented 
a later flowering of dramatic arts. 
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is still an effective medium for comedy 
and for plays of immediate, journalistic 
interest but the writers who are con- 
cerned with more enduring values are 
already exploring new and unfamiliar 


paths. 


vEN before the days when Greta 
Garbo’s long hairdo drew worried 
protests from the coiffeurs of the nation 
(no curls, no permanents, no hairdress- 
ers!),it had been evident that the movies 
exerted a considerable influence on the 
popular taste. There was a doctor who 
said he could always tell when a Tarzan 
film was in the neighborhood by the epi- 
demic of broken arms among the young 
fry who were inspired to imitate their 
hero’s peregrinations in the treetops. 
Make a film about Chopin yesterday, 
and his disks are sold out by today. 
The influence of movie music on the 
populace is the subject of some discus- 
sion by George Antheil in his Bad Boy 
of Music, reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue. “Hollywood music’, he says, ‘is 
very nearly a public communication, like 
radio. If you are a movie fan (and who 
isn’t?) you may sit in a movie theatre 
three times a week listening to the sym- 
phonic background scores which Holly- 
wood composers concoct. What happens? 
Your musical tastes become molded by 
these scores, heard without knowing it. 
You see love, and you hear it. Simulta- 
neously. It makes sense. Music suddenly 
becomes a language for you, without 
your knowing it.... The radio is 
something you can turn off. But you can- 
not turn this stuff off unless you refuse 
to go to the movies.’ 


Vandamm 





THEATRE INCORPORATED, the new producing organization whose 
plans and hopes are discussed on a later page, has presented as its first ven 

ture a revival of Bernard Shaw’s comedy of thirty years ago, Pygmalion, with 
Gertrude Lawrence playing Eliza to Raymond Massey’s Henry Higgins. 








Culver Service 





SHAW, it is rumored, wrote Pygmalion especii ally for Mrs. Patrick C amp 
bell who played the original Eliza both in London and America. Above is 
a scene from ‘Mrs. Pat’s’ performance (Philip Merivale was the Henry) 

below is the same scene in the present revival with Cecil Humphreys, aatle 
Tannehill and Wendy Atkin shown with Miss Lawrence and Mr. Massey. 





Culver Service 





PYGMALION has been a favorite of Shavian admirers over the years since 
igi4 when it was first performed. The Theatre Guild revived it in 1926 with 
Lynn Fontanne who appears below as Eliza in the first scene of the play. 
Reginald Mason played Higgins. In 1938 the play was made into a film in 
which Wendy Hiller above) and Leslie Howard starred. 





Vandamm — Culver Service 





Vandamm 





ELMER RICE is the author of Dream Girl in which The Playwrights’ Com- 
pany are presenting Betty Field. Here she appears in one of her many day- 
dreams. This time she imagines herself as a triumphant actress giving the 
‘quality of mercy’ speech from The Merchant of Venice. 





Matter and Art 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


¢ ORE matter, with less art,’ the Queen says, rather waspishly, 

M to Polonius in one of the brief scenes which bring Hamlet’s 
mother so vividly to life. More matter, with less art — using the word 
art in its pristine sense of skill or craft — might well be applied to 
ninety percent of the productions on Broadway. They glitter with 
artifice; they are smooth, slick, neat, brisk, workmanlike; they sig- 
nify nothing. It is a relief to come upon a play which, while obviously 
deficient in its playwriting techniques and not by any means uniformly 
effective on the production level, is rich in matter, in humanity and in 
emotion. Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit has not completely emerged 
from novel into theatre; it is a series of dialogues rather than a march 
of events; its linked movements fail to reach the crisis inherent in its 
story. Yet with all its faults of structure it is so rich in content and so 
moving in presentation that it out-distances many a better-made play. 

Miss Smith treats, as do the authors of Deep Are the Roots, the 
thorny problems of the relations between Negro and whites, but where, 
in the d’Usseau-Gow play, the love between the two young people is 
one of many complications, in Strange Fruit it is the pivotal theme. 
Here it holds centre stage, bringing in its wake despair, disaster and 
death; yet in this story of the passion of a weak young man, son of the 
local doctor, for a lovely, intelligent and devoted Negro girl, Miss 
Smith manages to tell also the story of a southern town constantly at 
war within itself. Tracy Deen and Nonnie Anderson are the protago- 
nists, but they are only helpless elements in a vast, ill-adjusted social 
order. 

To express this dual plane of action, José Ferrer as producer and 
director and George Jenkins as designer have set the play in a series 
of small scenes set against a larger panorama. The village street runs 
past the drug store, the mill office, the cafe. Back of the Anderson’s 
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Strange Fruit 
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cabin loom the tall trees of a dismal swamp; the lovers meet on a high 
place by the bend of a river. The village street scenes are used effec- 
tively to indicate the ebb and flow of town life, the clotting antago- 
nisms, the sharp distinctions and animosities that build toward open 
war. Unfortunately the technical difficulties of this multiple-set 
methed are not entirely overcome in the production. There sometimes 
seems to be more scene-shifting than scene and the mechanics inter- 
fere with the establishment of mood. In themselves, however, the sets 
are imaginative and evocative, providing appropriate comment on the 
variety of lives lived in even so small a community as this Georgia 
town, where the forces of a nation-wide, indeed a world-wide conflict 
are confronted. 

In her play as in her novel, Miss Smith gives her people substance 
and reality; she sees into the complex inner pressures that make 
them individually what they are and beyond them to the large forces 
that sweep them helplessly to disaster. So her weakling-hero comes to 
life on the stage in Melchor Ferrer’s excellent interpretation, as a 
preordained victim of his environment — emotionally unstable, in- 
capable of action, escaping the harsher demands of discipline in the 
kindly, protective bosom of his Negro mammy, the companionship of 
his adoring boyhood friend and servant Henry, and in the devotion of 
his beloved. When the demands of convention close in on him, he makes 
a futile attempt to substitute God for these emotional props and 
comforts. He commits the unpardonable sin of denying his deepest 
loyalties and, in the brutal act of breaking off relations with his mis- 
tress, brings about his own death and the ghastly end, by lynching, of 
Henry. The play, like the novel itself, has a certain difficulty in sus- 
taining its direction after the death of the hero. Up to the shooting of 
Tracy the action hinged on the relationship between Tracy and 
Nonnie and all it represents. Henry is a secondary, though vividly 
portrayed character, who, through Earl Jones’ performance, takes on a 
vast, awkward and endearing life; but he cannot become the protago- 
nist in the last lap of the play. The sense of a tide rising to an inevitable 
climax which the book conveys is lacking in the play; the ghastly 
manhunt, insidious and pervasive, and its horrid end are anti-climactic 
where they should have been overwhelming. This is due both to the 
writing and direction. In their effort to avoid melodrama, Miss Smith 
and Mr. Ferrer have also avoided completing the cycle which they 
have put in motion. There can be no glib solution to the problems 
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posed but there should be a resolution of the emotions which the artist 
has deliberately evoked. 

The large cast that Mr. Ferrer has gathered is headed by Jane 
White as Nonnie. In this her first stage appearance Miss White dis- 
played a marked sensitivity and delicacy of feeling. Unusual and 
lovely in appearance she has a voice almost too cultivated for the 
part and not yet forceful enough, or under sufficient control, to cope 
with the hazards of production. She has a special quality of stillness, 
of reserve, which fits a role almost consistently understated. Most of 
the other parts are short but telling. Vera Allen as Tracy’s mother is a 
quite intolerable, well-bred tyrant. Juan Jose Fernandez as the de- 
voted Negro doctor who tries to make things work and Frank Twed- 
dell as the equally fine and well intentioned white doctor are both 
excellent. Edna Thomas in a brief scene as Tracy’s mammy is, as al- 
ways, immediately effective and right. For the second time this winter 
one of the country’s basic problems has been given a fine and forth- 
right discussion on the stage. 


There are as many ways of playing Hamlet as there are actors to 
act, artists to design, directors to produce and audiences to listen. In- 
deed Hamlet’s seems to be a case of infinite variety that even an age as 
unconditioned as is our own to the pleasures of verse cannot stale. 
Hamlet has come back to town in the person of Maurice Evans 
(recently Major, AUS) with all the flourish and drum-beating that only 
sO picturesque an entrepreneur as Michael Todd could provide. It is 
said the production cost over $100,000; it is reported that this is the 
G.I. version played by Major Evans during his sojourn in Hawaii as 
head of the theatre section of Special Services. The director (George 
Schaefer), the designer (Frederick Stover), the composer (Roger 
Adams), the musical director, the production manager and a number of 
the members of the cast were with Major Evans in Hawaii or serving 
elsewhere in the armed forces. The production, however, is newly de- 
signed, as Mr. Todd’s cash register bears witness. 

The chief originality of this production is not its G.I. origin, nor 
its nineteenth-century costumes, but rather its truly surprising omis- 
sions. The stunt of ‘modern dress’ Hamlet is always well worth 
attempting for undoubtedly the vaguely Renaissance trappings of con- 
vention dull the eye as iteration dulls the ear. Hamlet has been seen 
in almost every garb, including the ‘tux and tails’ of Basil Sydney’s 
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staging and the arbitrary Carolinian treatment of Guthrie McClin- 
tic’s production starring John Gielgud. Mr. Evans’ current Hamlet 
has chosen to appear in the garments of an era that, as far as men’s 
clothes are concerned, lacked allure — or lacks it in Miss Sharaff’s 
interpretation. Both Hamlet and the King fare badly, from a sartorial 
point of view. The former spends most of his time in a rather shapeless 
sack coat with wide lapels, the latter being afflicted with a brown 
Prince Albert with velvet trimmings that seems more the garb of an 
elected citizen-king than the raiment of a tyrant, a ‘cut-purse of the 
Empire’, who murdered his brother for his crown and revenues as 
much as for his Queen. The soldiers in the cast fare better. Uniformed, 
and wearing cloaks that sweep the ground, they provide the line and 
color of high romance with very little reference to time or place. The 
set itself, with its high, romanesque arches, its permanent inner set 
and ingenious insets and backdrops, is serviceable and agreeable to the 
eye. It avoids too marked an emphasis on period and might be any 
palace of ancient architecture adapted to modern use. 

Mr. Evans’ textual cuts are more disconcerting than the physical 
modernization of the play. Among other things he has reduced Hora- 
tio to a shadow and seriously emasculated Hamlet’s own character, 
notably by omitting the graveyard scene altogether. Report has it 
that G.I. audiences would not ‘take’ the grave-digger humors; that 
by-play with skulls was out of place. The result of this major omission, 
however, is serious. A necessary element of Hamlet’s personality as 
well as an important phase in his development are blithely by-passed. 
The effect would be more startling in any other Hamlet, but Mr. 
Evans’ Prince is so consistently uncomplex, so uniformly calm and 
master of his emotions that the omission of the ranting graveyard 
speech is less noticeable. There is in Mr. Evans’ interpretation none of 
the flaming irregularity of mood, the sense of passionate suffering and 
agonizing doubt that burned John Gielgud’s performance into mem- 
ory. Nor has he the princely suavity and graciousness of Barrymore. 
Evans plays the role as though Hamlet were already a mature man, 
well worthy of the throne. It is hard to imagine him going about the 
Palace with his stockings ‘ungartered and down-gyved to his ankles’ 
or leaping into graves to out-rant Laertes and 

‘Conjure the wandering stars and make them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers.’ 
Mr. Evans’ Hamlet does none of these things, but he can turn a sar- 
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donic phrase to perfection and he can read Shakespeare’s incompa- 
rable lines so that every syllable is heard. His performance has grown 
in dignity and in depth since it was last seen here. It is less jaunty, 
more soundly conceived and evenly presented. 

Mr. Evans has invented ingenious bits of business that undoubt- 
edly helped a G.I. audience, unversed in the play, to understand its 
fairly complicated story. In the scene with Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, for instance, he allows a letter to flutter out of the book he has 
been reading. One of the false friends picks it up and hides it behind 
his back. Hamlet catches sight of the maneuvers and his friendly tone 
changes to anger and bitterness. Again, the whole treatment of Ham- 
let’s relation to Ophelia is enormously simplified. In the ‘nunnery’ 
scene, playing against the words, Hamlet puts his arms tenderly 
around Ophelia — evidently forgetting how cruelly she had failed 
him in an earlier interview. In gesture and attitude he is the sad lover 
— not the distraught and unhappy youth carrying ‘something in his 
soul’ which is driving him to the verge of madness and making him, 
as the King points out, a danger to the State. Mr. Evans’ Hamlet is, 
as he himself insists he should be, a man of action whose conduct is 
only very slightly ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought’. 

Shakespearean productions make demands on producer and director 
in the matter of casting which are almost insoluble under our present 
theatrical system. Young actors have no opportunity to learn the 
rudiments of their trade in the matter of speech and movement. 
Even though dressed in ‘modern’ clothes, classic drama still makes its 
inexorable demands. George Schaefer (who directed Evans’ G.I. 
Hamlet in Hawaii also) has brought together the usual wildly assorted 
talents and done his best, without much success, to weld them into 
a genuine unity. His choice has ranged from Lili Darvas (of the Rein- 
hardt tradition) as the Queen, to a group of youngsters who learned 
what they know of acting as a side issue to fighting the war. The result 
is uneven in the extreme with little more than adequate performances 
throughout but with sufficient zest and enthusiasm to carry a great 
play to many young people who might not otherwise see it. 


Elmer Rice and John van Druten have each, after his own marked 
and individual fashion, given theatregoers much pleasure and spiritual 
profit during recent years. Mr. van Druten has no less than two 
outstanding hits now running on Broadway. If his third play, The 
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Mermaids Singing, is of lesser calibre that is only a healthy variation 
on continued success. This time Elmer Rice has also faltered both in 
the ‘matter’ and the ‘art’ of his new play, Dream Girl. These two ex- 
pert craftsmen have caught the infection of a dull season and produced 
new plays far below their average. The Mermaids Singing finds Mr. 
van Druten considering the plight of a middle-aged playwright who 
has spent his life writing sophisticated comedies about adultery, has 
indulged in a certain amount of it himself and is faced, for the run of 
the play, with the delicate dilemma of whether he will or will not 
accept the affections of a naive youngster who throws herself violently 
at his head. Mr. van Druten has taken many a thinner plot and made 
excellent and engaging theatre of it. This time his peculiar magic seems 
to have eluded him. He can usually make his protagonists so palpably 
human, so individual, that his audience is instantly attracted to them 
and amiably concerned with their fate. His observation is keen, his 
wit light and dry, his manipulation of theatre resources expert. But in 
The Mermaids Singing these gifts fail him. There is an awkwardness 
and artificiality about the telling of this tale, even though its setting 
and milieu are the author’s own. Perhaps Mr. van Druten is merely 
suffering from the blight that pursues most plays about writers. At any 
rate The Mermaids Singing lacks the deft touch associated with his 
writing nor does its content indicate any new developments or explo- 
ration. His actors, directed by the author, are not entirely at ease. 
Neither Walter Abel as the playwright nor Beatrice Pearson as the 
emotional youngster brings enough conviction to his part to do more 
than give it occasional moments of illumination. 

Elmer Rice in Dream Girl has broken away from his usual preoccu- 
pation with the state of the nations to contemplate fondly, and at 
great length, the naive charms of a sweet young thing as she wrestles 
with her adolescent problems. It is significant that the Playwrights’ 
Company, on its playbill, presents Betty Field and Dream Girl in the 
same-sized, large, bold type. For the play is Betty Field’s from the 
moment Jo Mielziner’s peripatetic grey velour set rolls her out, front, 
middle-stage on her virginal bed, to the last curtain when — on 
another bed — she has at last achieved matrimony. Miss Field is an 
engaging actress, with a winsome, round face, a voice of narrow range 
but individual quality, a pleasing personality. Dream Girl is set to 
show her off, for, like Lady in the Dark, she dashes from reality into her 
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day dream with no pause between. But where Moss Hart’s play, for 
all its musical-comedy trappings, presented a genuine and successful 
effort to explore the subconscious workings of its heroine’s “perturbed 
spirit’ by a succession of excursions into her unconscious thought 
processes as exhibited in her dreams, Mr. Rice plays exclusively with 
the surface of his young girl’s mind. She is not asleep; she is merely 
indulging in the kind of futile and entirely volitional day dreaming to 
which we are all prone. She ‘fancies herself’ in all sorts of heroic at- 
titudes — a prisoner in the dock, a prostitute, a great actress reciting 
the ‘quality of mercy’ speech. As a result the play is a tour-de-force in 
quick changes and continuous action but it lacks psychological and 
emotional content. It is best in the scenes between the girl and the 
newspaper man — played with good sense and clarity by Wendell 
Corey — when the day-dream paraphernalia is dropped and a simple 
love story is allowed to develop through bickerings and disagreements 
to its pleasantly obvious end. é 


Among the raft of negligible comedies that every season presents, 
some are arresting for a good idea gone astray, others for acting, presen- 
tation or plain high spirits; few offer as little as The French Touch by 
Joseph Fields and Jerome Chodorov and Brighten the Corner by John 
Cecil Holm. All three of these playwrights have spirited successes to 
their credit — the two former with Funior Miss, the latter with the 
still unforgotten Three Men on a Horse. The comic muse has, however, 
deserted them this season. The only redeeming feature of The French 
Touch is its setting. The authors have imagined a French actor-play- 
wright-manager driven to living in cold and hunger in the empty ex- 
panses of his once popular theatre, now closed by the German Occupa- 
tion. George Jenkins has given this idea its appropriate setting by 
building, inside the regular proscenium, another smaller arch flanked 
by stage boxes in the traditional red and gold, with delicate columns 
supporting ornate scroll work and all the musty, amiable atmosphere 
of an empty theatre. The stage is used as a sort of living room, with 
old, painted backdrops lowered from time to time to make it cosier, 
and much play with worklights, foots and floods. The setting is amus- 
ing, the play which mixes the all too recent and brutal realities of the 
Occupation with the farcical humors of an actor (played with gusto by 
Brian Aherne) and his ex- and present wives, falls flat between the 
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two moods and intentions. The John Cecil Holm play has not even a 
diverting setting to redeem it, while the pleasure of seeing Lenore 
Lonergan loping about the stage and emitting her strangled wisecracks 
is not sufficient to overcome the sheer weight of Brighten the Corner’s 
foolishness. Both Charles Butterworth and Miss Lonergan do yeo- 
man’s service in the matter of finding, developing and prolonging 
laughs, but the play gives them and the rest of a capable cast little 
opportunity to do anything but run in and out slamming doors and 
mixing identities. 
d 

Broadway’s Christmas present to a show-hungry populace was, 
appropriately enough, Billion Dollar Baby, a new offering by the pro- 
ducers of On the Town. Paul Feigay and Oliver Smith again called in 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green, authors of their former success, for 
a lively excursion into the Scott Fitzgerald era of jazz, speakeasies 
and marathon contests in dancing, spending, drinking and general 
recklessness. To music by Morton Gould and a series of witty dance 
numbers by Jerome Robbins, Joan McCracken burst into stardom as 
the Billion Dollar Baby herself. Small, expert, humorous and extraor- 
dinarily versatile, Miss McCracken first delighted theatregoers in 
episodes in the dance sequence of Oklahoma! invented by Agnes de 
Mille for this promising young pupil. Again under Miss de Mille’s 
guidance she carried an important dancing assignment in Bloomer 
Girl, in which she also proved her ability to put over a naughty-naive 
song. In the current production she holds centre stage both as heroine 
and premiére danseuse, singing and dancing her way from obscurity, 
through night clubs and Follies to a fabulous marriage on the eve of the 
Wall Street crash. Miss McCracken has an engaging, piquant person- 
ality and remarkable technique as a dancer. The script, however, 
presents certain difficulties of interpretation, for the ‘little girl who 
makes good’ is simultaneously so delightful and so utterly ruthless 
that the spectator who notices what is going on and is not merely 
hypnotized into acceptance by the color, light, music and dancing of 
the show, is left somewhat confused in mind. On the whole, however, 
when the pleasures of Oliver Smith’s settings and Irene Sharaff’s cos- 
tumes, of Mitzi Green’s and Bill Tabbert’s spirited performances are 
added to the evening’s other delights, Billion Dollar Baby becomes a 
notable addition to New York’s musical comedy roster. 
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Oliver Smith can turn his style of stage design into a satiric vein when the 
occasion demands. Such an occasion ts the new musical, Bil//ion Dollar Baby, 
which he and Paul Feigay produc ed. Its book is by Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green (who wrote the earlier F eigay-Smith musical, On the Town), the score 
has been provided by Morton Gould and the choreography by Jerome Rob- 
bins. This satire on the ‘roaring Twenties’ abounds in opportunities for all 
concerned to poke fun at the speakeasy-marathon-dance-get-rich-quick days 
before Wall Street crashed in 1929. To the costumer and the scene designer 
espec ially it is a field day. Mr. Smith’ s designs for the interior and exterior 
of a speakeasy the latter shown above during a moment when patrons and 
passers-by join in the Charleston), as well as his drawings for the heroine’s 
Staten Island home, the Atlantic C ity boardwalk and the marathon dance 
hall, allow his pen and brush full scope to make their sharp and accurate com- 
ment on the era. Irene Sharaft’s costumes of the 1g20’s fill in the pictorial 
resume of this neo-historic period. 
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RICHARD WIDMARK of the rising younger gen- 
eration is currently seen as Jim Baird (left above), 
the crusading young diplomat in S. N. Behrman’s lat- 
est comedy, Dunnigan’s Daughter. In this new Thea- 
tre Guild play Jim pits his liberal brain against a 
reactionary and powerful magnate, symbol of neo- 
fascism, play ed by Dennis King with whom he is seen 
in this picture. Mr. Widmark left long- running Kiss 
and Tell, in which he made his Broadway debut in the 
part of Lieutenant Lenny Archer, in order to play the 
lead in Saroyan’s Get Away Old Man. He subse- 
quently appeared in Trio and Kiss Them for Me. Ina 
recent interview he admitted that, if anyone invited 
him to join a repertory theatre or offered to produce a 
play just for him, he knows the first show he would 
like to do: John Galsworthy’s Fustice. ‘There’s a play 
for you~ and Falder, what a part!’ 


BARBARA BEL GEDDES, seen below 
with Lloyd Gough in a scene from Dee 
Are the Roots, the d’Usseau and 
drama in which she plays Genevra, is the 
daughter of a distinguished theatre man, 
Norman Bel Unlike Dick van 
Patten and Lenore Lonergan, other out- 
standing members of the younger genera- 
tion who made their debuts at the age of 
six, she ap peared first at the belated age 
of sixteen in a comedy called Out of the 
Frying Pan. In the succeeding four years 
she has worked her way up, without bene- 
fit of any formal training in acting, toa 
position as one of the outstanding young 
actresses on Broadway. Along the way she 
played in such short- lived productions as 
Nine Girls and Little Darling. 
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Young Talent on Broadway 
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T ANY moment in theatrical time there are always an older, a 
A younger and a youngest generation. The line of demarcation is 
not always sharp and the membership is determined less by age than 
by degree of experience in the theatre. Each generation looks upon its 
successor with a certain amount of envy, pity and hope; each looks 
upon its predecessor with equal envy, pity and dissatisfaction — all 
of which is as it should be. 

The pages that follow introduce a somewhat uneven cross-section 
of the younger — not the youngest — generation: a producer group, a 
playwright, a designer and several actors and actresses. Most of their 
names are already familiar, for anonymity in the theatre disappears 
at the first sign of success. If you want to know what the younger 
generation is thinking, what are its aspirations as well as its ac- 
complishments, ask it. We have, and here are some of its answers. 


Theatre Incorporated 

The general public, familiar with the faces of its Margaret Sulla- 
vans and its Spencer Tracys, is not apt to recognize theatrical pro- 
ducers, whatever their eminence, when it sees them. Certainly no one 
would have had any idea that a little knot of three young men and one 
young woman, standing in a corner of the vestibule of a crowded sub- 
way express earnestly shouting above the din, was a quorum of the 
Board of Directors of Theatre Incorporated. That particular afternoon 
they were deep in discussion of problems relating to the opening 
of their first Broadway production, a revival of Shaw’s Pygmalion, to 
appear in which they had just signed contracts with Gertrude Law- 
rence and Raymond Massey. The group consisted of Penelope Sack, 
Robert Woods, Arnold Sundgaard and Norris Houghton. They had 
just left the offices of lawyer Milton C. Rose, a fifth member of the 
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Board. The sixth member and president of the corporation, Beatrice 
Straight, was at that moment in London outlining the long-range 
plans of the organization to interested West Enders. 

These individual Board members have considerable personal mod- 
esty; they accept the fact that they belong more nearly in the ‘ young- 
est’ than in the ‘younger’ generation. But they have little modesty 
about their project. They believe it is the first large-scale concrete 
realization of the dream many other theatre workers are having: 
to set up a postwar permanent theatre. Miss Straight, Miss Sack and 
Mr. Woods would rather talk about future plans than of their past 
experiences with the Michael Chekhov Theatre and their careers as 
Broadway neophytes. Mr. Sundgaard would rather expatiate upon 
the hope such organized theatres hold out to young playwrights than 
reminisce about his Federal Theatre living newspaper, Spirochete, 
or the productions of his Everywhere I Roam, First Crocus, The Great 
Campaign in New York, Texas or elsewhere. 

These six young people believe that the stage can best function 
toward the realization of its obligations as a cultural force in America 
when it is freed from the fetters that commercialism imposes on cre- 
ative endeavor. Defining commercialism as ‘the use of the theatre as 
a means to make money’, they propose instead to use the theatre as 
an end in itself, and are striking at the heart of the problem by setting 
up a non-profit corporation; they have been granted a tax exemption 
by the Federal government. Money made in the theatre should go 
back into strengthening the theatre and not into the pockets of back- 
ers who are rather investment speculators than patrons of the arts. 
Such a program requires, of course, initial subsidy and they are setting 
up a revolving fund of $200,000. 

Theatre Incorporated contends that to be non-commercial should 
not mean to be non-popular. It is anxious for financial success and 
recognizes that this can come only by presenting plays people want to 
see. It notes from the popular success attending recent distinguished 
revivals that the public has an interest in excellence. A permanent 
theatre such as it proposes to be has an obligation to concern itself 
only with the best. Its opening production of Pygmalion was chosen 
and cast in consonance with these aims. 

The Shaw revival is announced for a limited engagement of eight 
weeks. Theatre Incorporated has made the limited run a policy be- 
cause it believes many fine actors, whose commitments in Hollywood, 
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London and elsewhere prevent their appearance on Broadway for a 
long run, should not be lost to our stage completely. It is Theatre 
Incorporated’s intention to present four plays a year — three revivals 
and one new play — each with different stars and probably with a 
different director, for it believes that the idea of variety within per- 
manence is particularly appealing to the American public. It hopes, 
however, to evolve eventually into a permanent acting company. 

If you ask these young producers what happens to the profits in 
a non-profit theatre, they will tell you of their ‘Side-show’. This will 
be an experimental theatre allied to a playwriting seminar, to which 
they plan to devote their gains and wherein they hope to foster the 
kind of real experiment into new forms of playwriting and presenta- 
tion, new combinations of drama with motion pictures, dance or music 
that the subsidy of the Federal Theatre made possible and from which 
since that time the commercial theatre has held aloof. The endow- 
ment of ‘creative research’ by the box-office profits from its major 
productions strikes Theatre Incorporated as perhaps its most unique 
and challenging opportunity. 


Tennessee Williams 

Young people wishing to produce or, more ambitiously, to estab- 
lish a theatre on their own terms are making it a collective venture; 
Theatre Incorporated is but one of several such enterprises announced 
throughout the country. But the playwright wishing to establish 
himself must always go it alone. 

The career of Tennessee Williams, author of last season’s poetic 
portrait of a misfit family, The Glass Menagerie (still running), and 
(in collaboration) this season’s romantic comedy, You Touched Mel, 
illustrates the fact, however, that the theatre is ready to offer what 
help it can to a young dramatist of real merit when he appears. 

The variety of occupations that the short, round-faced, small- 
mustached Mr. Williams has crowded into his thirty-two years sug- 
gests a man of great versatility (or else of great improvidence). For he 
has been a bellhop, a handy man in a shoe warehouse, an elevator 
operator, a teletypist, a waiter, a reciter of verse in a Greenwich 
Village night club, a Hollywood scenarist. All this really adds up to 
but one thing: he is a playwright, has always been a playwright and 
these other occupations, as you may have suspected, are so many red 
herring drawn across the path of a scent-scouring biographer. 
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His geographical peregrinations that have led him from Columbus, 
Mississippi, where he was born, through New Orleans, St. Louis, New 
York, Mexico, Hollywood and a dozen other places, and have brought 
him in and out of the study-halls of three universities — Washington, 
Missouri, lowa — have equally little to do with the case; except, of 
course, that to a poetic dramatist, preoccupied with catching on the 
stage ‘the longings, the futilities, the frustration at the heart of life’, 
all places and all occupations contribute to his perceptions. 

Returning to the original point, that Tennessee Williams has not 
fought a lone battle since the theatre became aware of his existence, 
one might dub him the ‘awards man’ of the younger generation. Be- 
fore being honored by the New York Drama Critics’ Circle Prize for 
his The Glass Menagerie, he had already received several other 
acknowledgments of his talent. 

Williams came to New York first in 1939 because he had received 
a prize of $100 from the Group Theatre for his American Blues, a one- 
act play series. In 1940 the Rockefeller Foundation granted him a 
$1000 playwriting fellowship set up through the Dramatists’ Guild. 
The following year this grant was renewed in part. In 1944 the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters conferred another award on him, this 
one also carrying with it $1000. 

The Glass Menagerie, although his initial effort to reach Broad- 
way, was by no means his first play nor was it his debut on the boards. 
He had already written half a dozen other full-length plays and nearly 
twenty one-acters, among them 27 Wagons Full of Cotton, This Prop- 
erty Is Condemned, Portrait of a Madonna, The Purification, The Lady 
of Larkspur Lotion, The Last of My Solid Gold Watches. In 1940 the 
Theatre Guild produced his Battle of Angels with Miriam Hopkins, but 
the play opened and closed in Boston. You Touched Me!, on which he 
collaborated with Donald Windham, was first presented in 1943 at 
both the Cleveland and Pasadena Playhouses under the direction of 
Margo Jones. 

It is impossible to pin Tennessee Williams down to any real state- 
ment concerning past accomplishments or future plans (except that he 
expects to go on writing plays). His irresponsibility and vagueness are 
both the delight and despair of his friends and business associates. It 
is safe to say, however, that they and the American public will forgive 
him his eccentricities if he will continue to provide them with such 
sincere poetic comments on his fellow men as he has already done. 
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Oliver Smith 

Designers in the theatre seem to be consistently discontented with 
their lot. Stage design today apparently offers neither sufficient artistic 
challenge nor financial recompense even to its masters. In an earlier 
day Lee Simonson, Robert Edmond Jones and Norman Bel Geddes 
combined design with direction and producing. Mr. Geddes a little 
later led his colleagues into the field of industrial design. Jo Mielziner 
and Donald Oenslager have followed him part way, the latter also 
maintaining academic connections. 

The only surprise about Oliver Smith, then, is the speed with which 
he has embarked with simultaneous promise into two or three fields. 
Almost before he had established himself as a designer of elegantly 
proportioned and finely drawn settings, he was moving on to conquer 
other worlds. In this series of younger generation portraits, his should 
perhaps be captioned that of a producer, for the playbill of On the 
Town, one of Broadway’s reigning musical hits, carries his name as co- 
producer. So does the new Billion Dollar Baby. As a designer, however, 
he first gained prominence and it is principally as a designer that we 
shall consider him here. 

Mr. Smith hit New York in the fall of 1939, a tall, slight young man 
with reddish hair, just graduated from Pennsylvania State College 
and anxious to become a designer. Union regulations governing this 
profession prevented the immediate consummation of his desire. How- 
ever, regulations governing employment of Roxy ushers and book- 
dusters in Flatbush’s public library were less stringent, so Mr. Smith 
found a welcome into the ranks of first one and then the other. But his 
heart belonged less to Roxy in those days than it did to the little 
group of artists who lived in or frequented the house in Brooklyn 
Heights where he had a room, a disparate group including W. H. 
Auden, Pavel Tchelitchew, Paul Bowles, Richard Wright, Virgil 
Thomson, Gypsy Rose Lee. His approach to the theatre and his defi- 
nition of the terms on which he works in it were quite probably molded 
in that highly creative environment. For while Mr. Smith believes in 
making money in the theatre, he is uninterested in providing pedes- 
trian entertainment or in eclectic design. 

Before he came to New York, Smith had done a good deal of seri- 
ous painting. During the Brooklyn Heights days he returned to this, 
and the result was a one-man show at the Bonestell Galleries. His first 
love continued to be the theatre, however, and his first commission, 
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on finally getting into the Union, was to design the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo’s Saratoga. Then followed settings for Agnes de Mille’s 
Rodeo that captured the vastness of prairie space and translated it 
into decorative terms, and for the New Opera Company’s Rosalinda 
which happily caught the gaiety of fin-de-siécle Vienna. His interest in 
theatrical design coupled with dance and music is therefore to be 
noted from the outset. The Smith style, which reflects a painter’s 
understanding of how to use bright color against shades and tints and 
of how to outline theatrical space with delicate, clear lines, is within a 
convention that is especially suited to music-drama and to ballet. 

In 1944, Smith joined Jerome Robbins and Leonard Bernstein in a 
creative triumvirate for work on Fancy Free for The Ballet Theatre. 
Out of this, two things resulted for the young designer: he became co- 
administrative director of The Ballet Theatre with Lucia Chase; he 
also decided to turn Fancy Free into a full musical comedy. On the 
Town was the result. With its success Oliver Smith, designer, was 
launched as Oliver Smith, producer. 

The slight young man of 1939 looks even slighter today. But his 
head continues to be full of future plans. Billion Dollar Baby has 
opened (with sets by Smith), and his first dramatic production, Paul 
Bowles’ translation of Sartre’s Huis-Clos, is next on his schedule for 
spring presentation. It is perhaps too bad that stage design seems 
no longer a justifiable end in itself to so many of our able young artists, 
but as long as his branching out continues to keep him within the 
confines of the theatre, no one can complain of Oliver Smith. 


Barbara Bel Geddes— Richard Widmark 
Lenore Lonergan — Dick van Patten 


The older generation learned the art of acting through acting. 
Before the day of the college drama departments and the dramatic 
schools and workshops, Laurette Taylor and Katharine Cornell, 
Pauline Lord, Fredric March, Fay Bainter and most of their confreres 
developed their technique by playing a long succession of parts in the 
stock companies that dotted the land. 

Today those stock and repertory companies are rarities. The 
younger generation must learn to act either by going to schools or else 
by going straight to Broadway and learning — if it is lucky — by expe- 
rience. It so happens (and they were not selected to prove the point) 
that four of the outstanding young actors of today chose the latter. 
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Barbara Bel Geddes, who has received unanimous acclaim this 
autumn for her sensitively illuminated and eager performance of 
Nevvy, the younger sister, in Deep Are the Roots, had, it is true, sev- 
eral lessons with Lee Strasberg before undertaking her first Broadway 
role in Out of the Frying Pan, and later she attended some classes of 
Benno Schneider, but she never took time out really to make a study 
of her art. “As a matter of fact, I’m altogether terribly uneducated,’ 
she says, for her formal schooling stopped when she was sixteen. 

Richard Widmark, the blond, lean-faced, intense young man who 
plays Jim Baird in S. N. Behrman’s Dunnigan’s Daughter, had a longer 
whirl with the academic life, for after graduating from college in Lake 
Forest, Illinois, he stayed on for a couple of years as a member of the 
faculty. But when he threw over the mortarboard for Broadway in 
1938, he did so not because he felt his training to enter the acting pro- 
fession was complete but because he didn’t want a lifetime of teaching. 
Neither before nor since coming to New York has he really studied 
acting technique; and his first five years in New York, spent exclu- 
sively in radio, did little to help. In fact, it is his belief that radio 
acting, rather than improving the average actor’s speech, actually 
harms it, since so many of the roles he must play force him to imitate 
the man in the street’s untutored and sloppy style of talking. 

Both Miss Geddes and Mr. Widmark have found in acting under 
good directors their way to the development of personal technique. In 
Widmark’s first Broadway role in Kiss and Tell, he was directed by 
George Abbott. In last season’s Trio, Bretaigne Windust’s was the 
guiding hand and later that season, in Kiss Them for Me, he worked 
under Herman Shumlin. Dunnigan’s Daughter has been staged by 
Elia Kazan who, it happens, also directed Miss Geddes in her current 
role. Both agree that Kazan is able to guide an actor’s thinking about 
his part in such a way as to make him understand the inner meaning 
of the character; and that is the first step an actor must take to 
enable him to build a good performance. 

Dick van Patten and Lenore Lonergan also bear witness that the 
young actor can learn his profession simply by practising it. With no 
formal schooling they have acquired a workable technique through 
critical and selective observation of the actors with whom they have 
performed. These two youngsters, although younger than either of 
the others (both are still in their ’teens), were veterans when Miss 


Geddes and Widmark made their Broadway debuts. For each began 
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a legitimate stage career at the tender age of six and has been acting 
almost constantly ever since. Van Patten appeared first in Tapestry in 
Gray in 1935. The year before Lenore Lonergan had been in Mother 
Lode, but was removed from the cast after the final preview because, 
she claims, she was ‘under age’. In 1939 came her first real oppor- 
tunity to exhibit her odd and engaging personality as the exasperating 
little sister to Katharine Hepburn in The Philadelphia Story. This was 
followed by other personal successes as other dead-pan, baby-comic 
little sisters in Junior Miss and Dear Ruth. This season’s Brighten the 
Corner allowed her to clown in a more grown-up milieu and even 
provided her with an harassed stage husband. 

After Tapestry in Gray van Patten appeared as Isaac in The Eternal 
Road, then in a succession of plays including On Borrowed Time, The 
American Way, The Skin of Our Teeth, Decision, Kiss and Tell and The 
Wind Is Ninety. With such a record of almost continuous employment 
during his eleven years on the stage, it is clear that when the Lunts 
chose Dick van Patten for his present responsible role as the grave 
and puzzled young Michael Brown in Terence Rattigan’s very light 
comedy, O Mistress Mine, they were not entrusting it to a tyro. 

All four of these young people are active in radio as well as on the 
stage, but they agree that their attraction to the former is almost 
entirely financial. All of‘them would go to Hollywood under propitious 
circumstances, and their interest in movies is more genuine than in 
radio. Miss Geddes sees Hollywood as more than a goldmine. She be- 
lieves that the day-to-day atmosphere of hard work which motion- 
picture producing engenders is a stimulant the actor needs and is 
deprived of most of the time in New York. Here the four-week re- 
hearsal period of a play is almost the only time when an actor must 
really stretch himself. During the long and down-hill weeks of a run, 
as during the weeks of doing nothing between parts, an actor vege- 
tates. If she could keep constantly busy working at maximum crea- 
tive energy — ‘and particularly if I could play with good actors who 
feel about their work as I do’ — there would be no reason to make 
films. But the theatre offers such opportunities only sporadically. 
She will go to Hollywood rather than just sit around waiting for 
another such challenging role as she is now playing: ‘for how can a 
young actor develop if most of the time he gets badly written parts in 
badly written plays? For the sake of its actors, if for no one’s else, the 
theatre needs good dramatists.’ 


gO 


Cari Van Vechten 





SUSAN REED sings ‘ Black, black, black is the color of my truelove’s hair’ 
for Carl Van Vechten’s camera. This youthful performer draws many ad 
mirers to Cate Society Uptown, who delight in her clear, high voice and her 
delicately turned renditions of this and other folksongs. 











WHITE SICKNESS SCENE DESIGN BY SIG KUTTNER 


‘American ecseonal was the Christmas present which President Truman 
urged tor the or so inhabitants of the Emergency Refugee Shelter at 
Kort Ontario in Oswego. At the time the President spoke, that ringing phrase 
had come to have questionable meaning for many of these Europeans who 
were rescued from the miseries of displaced life overseas only to reap the 
doubtful benefits of a concentration camp, American style, on this side of 
the ocean. If the residents of the Oswego Colony receive their belated Christ 

mas present, they will be sure to add their share of talent to the American 
mainstream, and theatre should be among the chief beneficiaries. For even 
in the restricted setting of the Emergency Shelter they have kept the theatre 
alive. Here a makeshift stage in a wooden assembly hall left over from the 
time when Fort Ontario was a U. S. Army base has housed performances 
that range from Chekhov to circuses. Among the residents is Sig Kuttner, 
whose design for Karel Capek’s White Sickness is shown above. Newly drawn 
in 1945, this setting of the dictator’s room was originally made for the pro 
duction in Pilsen in 1937. Until the Nazis struck, Kuttner was stage designer 
and architect for interiors of the National Theatres of Czechoslovakia and 
since then he has pursued his art wherever the fortunes of war have led him. 


The Scene in Paris 
ASHLEY DUKES 


YEAR AGO the French theatre was still in the first exhilarating 
A weeks or months of freedom. The purge of drama and acting was 
complete, and Résistance and public alike rejected men of the old 
regime who had compromised themselves in any way under the Occu- 
pation. Nor was this attitude as negative as it might have seemed to 
the foreigner. A creative impulse was stirring, positive conceptions 
were taking shape. The inevitable winter of hardship was being boldly 
faced. Theatres, it was felt, would be warmed by enthusiasm alone; 
and so it proved to be. The winter was uncommonly hard, the spring 
was little better, the summer brought peace and no material allevia- 
tion but the sun, the autumn closed in with more than usual talk of 
dark politics and black marketeering, the trials of native statesmen 
failed to help, the elections were just ahead, and something like pes- 
simism (which was actually reaction) could be felt. Fundamentally, 
perhaps, the Frenchman knew that his own national consciousness, 
which had heightened his exhilaration, no longer corresponded with 
the facts of the world position as a whole. No detonation of an atomic 
bomb was necessary in order to make this clear; but that event, here 
as everywhere, had its moral effect and its logic was far from being 
misunderstood. 

The stage, as always, has reflected the spirit of this momentous 
year. Some of the plays that were running then, say in November 
1944, are running still and look like going on forever. One notes among 
them Antigone at the Atelier, and on the boulevards translations of 
Coward and Priestley. Other plays of that time, like Sartre’s Huis- 
Clos at the Vieux-Colombier, have already enjoyed a first revival and 
will have more. Sartre’s play, pending his new work which is expected 
later in the present season, gave place as long ago as last May to 
Meurtre dans la Cathédrale, a distinguished version by Henri Fluchére 
of T. S. Eliot’s tragedy. This production, directed by Jean Vilar who 
also plays Becket, is remarkable for a newly created ensemble in the 
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Vieux-Colombier dramatic chorus, which is intended to be enlarged 
on occasion and to be maintained in any case as a permanent feature 
in presentation. The success of the play has been pronounced, and it 
can well last through the season and into 1946. It is curious to watch 
the reaction of the French mind to the logic of the scene in which the 
four murderers of Becket hold their public meeting and explain the 
politically admirable motives of their action. Nobody sees the humour 
of this knights’ meeting, which was always evident in our English 
production of the play. Everybody sees how reasonable is such a self- 
justification and how dramatically precise the plea put forward. Per- 
haps this means that the irony is more deeply appreciated. ‘Mais c’est 
formidable,’ says some stranger at my side as we come out. Eliot’s 
idea has lost nothing in significance and his verse has lost very little, 
if anything at all, in translation. But good dramatic verse should not 
lose: the difficulties of translation begin with other kinds of poetry. 

I have not seen Le Fleuve Etincelant, the version of Charles Mor- 
gan’s play which came on in the reopened Théatre Pigalle last summer 
and has been revived by a new management under Henri Bernstein’s 
direction. But for my sins I saw Caligula by Albert Camus, to whom 
some have looked as a new dramatic talent comparable with that of 
Sartre. The work has a dull one-track precision of purpose, and follows 
the mad tyrant’s career from folly to horror and due annihilation, which 
is far too long delayed. The author spares neither his emperor nor his 
spectator anything. 

Les Gueux au Paradis by Gaston-Marie Martens, in the translation 
of André Obey, remembered for his plays with the Compagnie des 
Quinze, has a rich Flemish flavour very much in fashion in present-day 
Paris, and plays lively theatrical tricks with a group of semi-tradi- 
tional characters who tumble from their wayside inn into heaven and 
hell and back again. Very effective is the director’s device of stopping 
the action at a first entry of a new personage and having a song about 
him sung by a chorus of Flemish skittle-players, who pop their heads 
out of a shutter in the wall like a cuckoo from a clock. There is real 
unity in this production, thanks to the mise-en-scéne of Maurice 
Jacquemont. The play itself is unimportant, but it will be liked in any 
country if it be as well done as at the Comédie des Champs-Elysées, 
and with as much zest. This delightful medium-sized playhouse is still 
the most coveted of Paris, as it was under Jouvet and before him. The 
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little Studio upstairs is not always occupied by a production in these 
days, and the large Théatre des Champs-Elysées downstairs is re- 
served chiefly for concerts and the visits of large-scale ballet or oper- 
atic companies, some of them in Europe for troop entertainment and 
presented in Paris to civilians under British Council auspices. The 
whole quarter is of course much more international than ever, and 
round the corner in the Avenue itself the troops are almost solely in 
charge. It is across the river, and in certain quarters east of the Opera, 
that the Parisians come into their own. The Comédie Francaise, which 
was enjoying a strike during my last visit, is always full and begins 
already to look French again. Jean-Jacques Bernard, the dramatist son 
of Tristan, has been promoted to the place of honour (excepting that 
of Claudel) among living writers whose works figure in its repertory.’ 

In early autumn came a revival of Jean Anouilh’s La Sauvage, which 
is not to be compared with his Antigone and is in fact the old senti- 
mental boulevardian play of any time these last thirty years, though 
given a twist of character through its background of musical life. It 
was done for the first time by Georges and Ludmilla Pitoéff in 1938. 
And writing these lines one wonders, is it possible that only eight years 
have passed since these two artists (whose work for the French stage 
has been well commemorated in a recent little book by Lenormand) 
were at work in the theatre of Paris? So many whose names were then 
famous have since vanished, and like Sacha Guitry almost without 
trace. But the Pitoéffs are remembered and not only by those who 
knew them in the years of their Parisian success, but by the French 
and English of the League of Nations secretariat (again, how far 
away are those days) who enlarged their meagre audiences and sus- 
tained their spirits in Geneva when they were beginners and unknown. 

In Brussels, where a huge-scale Rabelaisian Clochemerle is the 
theatrical event, the stages are almost as busy as in Paris: the six- 
year pause in dramatic touring has stimulated Belgian enterprise 
hugely, and there is always the windfall of the soldier audience since 
Brussels is a transit camp and leave city. Here, as in the French capi- 
tal, the curtain rings up late — at 8 or 8:30 compared with 6:30 or 
7 in London and § in Berlin (sometimes even 4:30). The Flemish- 
speaking theatre is as active as that of the Walloons. 








Films: Good, Bad and Rank 


The Films in Review 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


N MOTION PICTURES the turn of the year is the time for awards and 
| celebrations. The critics of the nation, having carefully husbanded 
their superlatives for eleven months, console themselves on the 
twelfth by indulging in an orgy of critical hyperbole. At this time, the 
descriptive hierarchy ranges from ‘foremost’ (corresponding loosely to 
the ‘large’, i.e., smallest category in olives), through ‘outstanding’ to 
‘best’. Everybody wants to get into the act, and THEATRE ARTS is no 
exception. We have written our own rules, however, and in place of 
the usual ten we are presenting five candidates which — having 
reached the end of our rope — we shall have to classify as ‘better 
than the best’. By this phrase we mean three things: first, that each of 
these five pictures, in our opinion, stands out in relation not only to 
this but to any year of film history; second, that each qualifies as a 
classic (which was once defined in these pages as ‘a picture that people 
of taste would like to see again’); and third, that each will undoubt- 
edly be the source of inspiration and of imitation for many years to 
come. 

And now for the list. It includes two fiction films, Story of G. I. Foe 
and The Lost Weekend; and three documentaries, San Pietro, The True 
Glory and The Fighting Lady. To elaborate on what has already been 
written about these pictures in the pages of THEATRE ARTS and else- 
where would be a waste of space. Each transcends in interest and 
emotional excitement any words that could be woven into a wreath for 
its brow. 

If the several excellent British candidates are not even favored 
with a passing glance in this selection (The True Glory slips in as an 
Anglo-American collaboration), that is because it seems foolish to 
judge that nation’s entire product in terms of the films which have, 
by somewhat arbitrary accident, made their way to this side of the 
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CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA 


Vivien Leigh and Claude Rains, as the youthful seductress and her aging 
lover, eye each other in one of the amicable lulls between storms that mark 
the course of this true love. Gabriel Pascal, George Bernard Shaw’s ambas 

sador plenipotentiary to the screen, who translated both Major Barbara and 
Pygmalion into films, has now undertaken to convert this sly romantic com 

edy into a motion picture of spectacular proportions. Because his earlier 
efforts were notable for their fidelity to the spirit and intention of the origi 

nals, Mr. Pascal’s current endeavor is awaited eagerly on this side of the 
Atlantic, where it should be seen before very long. The picture suffers the 
hazard of its own publicity, however, since the amount of money it cost is 
being widely advertised by its producer, J. Arthur Rank, as a gauge of its 
worth. In England, Caesar and Cleopatra opened 1 in December to mixed 
notices, though no one denied it was expensive. 
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BURMA VICTORY, British film of the Middle East campaign, documents 


the dramatic contrasts between modern warfare and ancient setting. 
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Atlantic. Laurence Olivier’s Henry V, for instance, has yet to be seen 
here, though report from abroad would place it among the great pic- 
tures of the day. Another British film, Western Approaches, a master- 
work in the field of color documentary, is only now being promised for 
release in America. 

Such a lag between success in England and showing in America 
will soon be a thing of the past, if the energetic measures of England’s 
film baron, J. Arthur Rank, have their contemplated effect. The lease 
of the Winter Garden Theatre in New York, a series of contracts with 
the major American distributors, and the discreet exertion of pressure 
in his own land (where he controls not only a major share of produc- 
tion but also a sizable number of theatre outlets), all promise to secure 
a prompt showing in this country for a generous proportion of the Brit- 
ish product. To the extent that free international exchange cannot 
help but redound to the good of the industry and of both nations, 
Americans and British alike must welcome Mr. Rank’s efforts along 
these lines. What effect these are having and may have on the quality 
(as opposed to the quantity) of the available films will be better dis- 
cussed when Americans have had a chance to view Caesar and Cleo- 
patra, the producer’s first full-scale attempt to storm the bastions of 
the American market. This picture, which features Vivien Leigh and 
Claude Rains — two British stars already familiar to American audi- 
ences — is preceded to these shores by publicity which boasts a budget 
and a scale of production nothing short of supercolossal (here, you 
will notice, motion pictures and olives are finally on the same footing). 

Meanwhile, the first three Rank features to arrive by arrangement 
with Universal Pictures dispel effectively the notion Americans some- 
times hold that all British films are maturely conceived, brilliantly 
acted and carefully, if inexpensively, executed. For years the cream 
has carefully been drawn off the top for exhibition here; if we have not 
always had a chance to see all of the cream it was only because the 
importers’ estimate of our taste was not always too sanguine. At no 
time before this, however, would three such minor productions as 
The Man in Gray, The Seventh Veil and Adventure for Two have been 
exhibited to Americans with the full panoply of publicity that accom- 
panies these. Yet, even these three are not without certain values. 
The Man in Gray, a shoddy period piece that borders on travesty, 
presents a radiantly lovely actress new to Americans, Phyllis Calvert; 
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The Seventh Veil nas another screen personality, in Ann Todd, eligible 
for the higher ranks, and a story that is an occasionally absorbing, 
though never too trustworthy, exploration in psychiatry; and 4dven- 
ture for Two offers as relief for its sluggish pace, a pleasantly cute por- 
trait by Laurence Olivier of a bewildered Russian in England. Perhaps 
having to sit through the mediocre-to-poor British pictures is the 
price we must pay from now on for the privilege of enjoying the fore- 
most-to-best. If so, it is no more than we have had to do for our own 
film product all these years. We will endure graciously, but we will be 
forgiven if every once in a while we look longingly back on the good old 
days when such pictures as Thunder Rock, The Silver Fleet, The Way 
Ahead, Blithe Spirit and Love on the Dole formed the bulk of the im- 
ports from that nation for a year. 

By way of raising the average back to par and making a gracious 
gesture, to boot, the Warner Brothers have imported the official Brit- 
ish documentary, Burma Victory. The American producers had only 
recently been forced by public protest to withdraw their own Objective 
Burma from the English screen. In a sharp access of national pride, 
the British had seen the American film as a slight to their own decisive 
role in the Burma campaign. Since Odjective Burma was a fiction film, 
it did no more than exercise dramatic license when it chose to focus on 
one segment of the scene instead of on another. The objection that it 
failed to paint the whole picture seems tenuous at best since it did, in 
fact, paint the part it selected extraordinarily well. Be that as it may, 
the Warners make no mistake in bringing Burma Victory to this coun- 
try; for besides being a comprehensive record — with due credit to all 
participants — it is a sobering and heroic film. 

In Burma Victory, the enemy is seldom visible unless he is dead or 
wounded — the human enemy, that is. But jungles and monsoons and 
shortages of supply are antagonists constantly visible, frequently 
tangible and, in the case of the wild and unearthly sounds of the 


jungle, uncomfortably audible. So the primary battle with the Japs 


secreted in trees and caves along the road seems often subsidiary to a 
series of struggles against these impersonal foes: the building of the 
Ledo Road; the long march south to Rangoon in the midst of the 
monsoon season; the throwing of a pontoon bridge across the Chind- 
win; the construction of a fleet of wooden ships to carry the Four- 
teenth Army across the Irrawaddy. Each event starts small but rises 
to a tremendous climax. That Burma Victory mounts these events with 
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increasing pressure from beginning to end is a measure of the incred- 
ible dramatic material embedded in raw historical fact; of the in- 
trepidity and skill of the combat cameramen who accompanied the 
Fourteenth Army; and of the perfection of technique by which the 
film’s editors (under Captain Roy Boulting), piling small details one 
upon the other, achieve the force of a mighty river flowing out to 
sea. 

To complete the roundup of importations from abroad, there is 
MGM’s first contribution from France, Jt Happened at the Inn (known 
at home as Goupi Mains Rouges). This picture, made since the Liber- 
ation, is the story of a French farm family: their foibles, their con- 
flicts and the solid front they present to the world outside. But this is 
no affable, easygoing pastoral, such as those which came from France 
in the prewar days of The Baker's Wife and Harvest. The humor of 
Goupi Mains Rouges is more sly than friendly, its vigor borders on the 
brutal, its barbs are no longer gentle but sharp and tempered like 
steel. If this represents a change in the national temper — a hardening 
of the muscles after a period of fatal flaccidity — the picture has sig- 
nificance beyond its own excellence. But whether it does or not, the 
story of how the Goupis track down a murderer in their midst and 
locate the family treasure is a surprising and absorbing yarn. 

The Goupi family is a large one, but the members do not take 
long to assert their identity with the telling little revelations of char- 
acter which are so much a part of French films. Skilful actors add their 
own shrewd comments to the nicknames with which their roles are en- 
trusted: ‘Monsieur’, the gentleman from Paris, played by Georges 
Rollin; ‘L’Empereur’, the ancient follower of Napoleon, played by 
Maurice Schutz; ‘Mains Rouges’, the improvident uncle who even- 
tually serves as the deus ex machina of the story, played by Fernand 
Ledoux, and so on. ‘Tonkin’, a cousin who aspires to marry the daugh- 
ter of the family, is played by Le Vigan, who supplies the plot with 
some of its most intriguing complications and the film with a climax 
of mixed exaltation and terror that has seldom been matched on the 
screen. In a medium where realistic acting is the order of the day, Le 
Vigan’s vigorous, almost acrobatic style lends startling vitality to the 


scene. 


‘Weighty’ is the word for America’s most important contribution 
to the current lists; for John Ford’s They Were Expendable is not only 
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impressive but regrettably ponderous. It is a good deal too long for the 
material at hand, which in this case is a fault of considerable measure 
since it weakens the dramatic impact of what would otherwise be an 
enormously moving film. 

This is the picture of William L. White’s minor classic of the PT 
boats in the Pacific War. Although a cautious studio has appended 
the usual legend to the effect that the events and characters depicted 
in the film are fictitious and any similarity to actual persons is purely 
coincidental, the fact is that the film tells a story straight from life, 
and that this is its greatest value. There is an inviolable sense of au- 
thenticity that such men as John Ford and his star, Robert Mont- 
gomery, are bringing back to Hollywood from their stay in the world 
outside. The film is referring its measure of truth to reality instead of 
to other motion-picture fabrications. The special relation that obtains 
between men in combat, for instance — that comprehensible mating 
of intense loyalty with careful indifference —is caught with such ap- 
parent lack of effort in They Were Expendable that the few moments of 
heavy drama that crop up from time to time seem an obnoxious in- 
trusion of bathos onto the scene. As the two leading officers and the 
heroes of the film, Montgomery and John Wayne move easily through 
their roles with the appropriate combination of relaxation and power. 
The girl episode, in which Donna Reed is the heroine, sounds a touch- 
ing and unexpectedly simple note. Few motion-picture actresses are 
pretty enough to be able to look in character and still be as enticing 
as Miss Reed in her role of a nurse on Corregidor. 

If the stars are Montgomery, Wayne and Reed, however, the pro- 
tagonists are definitely the jaunty little boats which proved their 
gallantry so many times over in the Pacific trials by fire. As a director 
studies the face and form of his most precious star, examining her 
from every angle to determine her most photogenic poses, her most 
characteristic aspects, so has John Ford examined the PT boat to 
give the fullest possible play to its maneuverability, its sturdy stream- 
lining, the strong forward thrust of its bow against the sea. 


At the opposite end of the scale is Edward Dmytryk’s Cornered, 
which makes no pretense other than to send a rousing adventure story 
roaring down the tracks with the throttle wide open from start to 
finish. It would not be hard to read a modern-day parallel into this tale 
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of the embattled Canadian aviator who sets out to track down the 
Collaborationist leader responsible for his French wife’s death. The 
villain is trailed to South America where he is occupied with laying 
the foundations for another coup twenty years hence, which is not 
dissimilar to a theory surrounding the disappearance of Adolf Hitler. 
There are other possible parallels. The hero, Gerard, played by a 
scarred and surly Dick Powell, is a foolhardy creature who will fight 
when his sense of justice is outraged but does so without any plan 
_ nor even so much as an elementary knowledge of the nature of the 
enemy. In this he bears an uncomfortable resemblance to the demo- 
cratic world opposed to Nazidom; and like that world he finally wins 
out through sheer courage and the doggedness of a man who doesn’t 
know when he is licked. 

Granted that all of this can be read into Mr. Dmytryk’s hardy 
yarn, it is never necessary to do so, for the director has assured that his 
picture slides rapidly along of its own momentum. In Cornered there 
are no waste movements; no footage is thrown away. The director is 
punching away with the same heady impetus that keeps the hero 
lunging at the villain in the final reel long after his fists have taken 
their toll. Actually this is just as well, since the story cannot stand too 
close an examination. Along plot lines the suspense hangs weakly on 
the fact that the hero is simply a bad-tempered, stubborn fool who 
is constantly marching headlong into disaster. It is less than cricket 
to load the dice so unmercifully, and the moviegoer would be in justi- 
fiable revolt if Mr. Dmytryk were not always on hand to save the 
situation. An excellent cast in support of Dick Powell includes such 
familiar old faces as Walter Slezak, Morris Carnovsky and Steven 
Geray, along with such newcomers to the Hollywood scene as 
Micheline Cheirel and that likely addition to the ranks of film evil- 
doers, Broadway’s Luther Adler. 

The incorrigible team of Hope and Crosby, with Lamour in at- 
tendance, is back on the road, this time on The Road to Utopia, latest in 
Paramount’s madcap series. By now the formula is about perfected: 
a mixture of songs and gags in unlikely situations, with a generous 
admixture of jokes about the film itself and the motion-picture in- 
dustry in general. This is anybody’s meat, and if there are any hardy 
moviegoers left who have so far managed to resist the wiles of this pair, 
they had better stay away from The Road to Utopia, or beware. 
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Growth as Dramatic Form 
NORMAN TWIST 


[ is almost a commonplace of the history of art that periods of crea- 
tive exuberance are followed by periods of comparative sterility, 
though it is perhaps an open question whether the great men who 
enrich any given period are its product or its cause. The forces which 
give rise to a particular flowering are no doubt complex and difficult 
to disentangle, but no less so are the factors which contribute to its 
ultimate decay. Ideas which once inflamed artists stimulate them no 
more, their potency exhausted; and although imitative work may be 
carried on for some time on the sheer impetus of the original creative 
flood, it eventually falters and later dries up altogether. Freak tech- 
niques like cubism and surrealism may spring up in the search to find 
a new fountain of creative force, may even supply it for a while, but 
sooner or later their better features are absorbed into the general body 
of the art and they cease henceforth to be a positive source of inspira- 
tion in themselves. 

In English drama this demarcation into peak and slump periods 
has been distinct. Three phases of exuberance — Elizabethan, Res- 
toration and Post-Ibsen Intellectual — stand out from the decades of 
paucity or mediocrity. Nowadays there is a feeling, and it is more or 
less widely expressed, that a new inspiration must be found if our 
drama is to be revived. Once again it is not quite clear whether what 
is wanted is a new clutch of great men, or some stirring novel concep- 
tion to stimulate the creative imagination. All manner of technical 
reforms have been suggested, ranging from the abolition of the pro- 
scenium arch to the resuscitation of verse as the language of the stage. 

The proposed reforms are symptomatic of a fundamental change 
of attitude. They spring, possibly unconsciously, from a rejection of 
the conception of the ‘well-made’ play, that blindest of all artistic 
blind-alleys. They are all criticisms of its stereotyped formula, its 
made-to-measure patterns, its paralysis of the imagination. Unfor- 
tunately they are the mere incidentals of reform, not the revolution 
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itself. The revolution must be in the overthrow of the formula. Real, 
living, vital form must take its place. 

Form is of paramount importance to all artists, whatever their 
medium. Whether working in stone, in paint, in sound or in words, the 
handling of form is the major artistic problem. 

Gilbert Miller once told Noel Coward that the first essential of a 
play is its construction. Dialogue, he said, is mere interior decoration. 
Other men of the theatre have staked their faith on character, on 
plot, even on atmosphere. All these aspects of drama can be described 
as ingredients of form. 

Form is the shape given to the artist’s idea. Its purpose is to give 
expression to that idea in such a way that it can be perfectly appre- 
hended by the sympathetic connoisseur, and, moreover, compel his 
interest in the development of that idea. 

A tremendous amount of form is only formula. The material is 
poured into the set mould. Form and content are here not the same 
thing, for the content has been modified to fit the formula, or incon- 
gruous material which fits the formula has been grafted on to it. W. J. 
Turner, paraphrasing Busoni, describes the temptation to which 
artists are exposed in this connection: “ . . . The chief difficulty that 
presents itself to the creative artist is to avoid letting his ideas fall 
from their original free conception in the mind into the formal grooves 
which are there so ready to receive them. It needs a constant vigilance 
of the artist in every sphere to escape from this danger which is the 
source of so much insipid and banal work.’ 

Where formulas are concerned, the perfect artistic idea is the one 
which falls most exquisitely into the mould, as though the mould were 
made for it, instead of the opposite. An enormous amount of artistic 
endeavour is, in fact, a search for such perfect ideas, and the effort is 
normally considered well worth it if a few gems are discovered in a 
lifetime. It might be said that this process is the preoccupation of the 
minor artist, for the great one does not bother with it for long. His 
creative urge is altogether too strong to be held within the confines of 
a formula. He is driven to create new forms commensurate with the 
vitality of his ideas. 

By its very nature a play is in itself almost a formula. Pressure of 
circumstances has tended to shape its externals. It is normally con- 
fined to two or three hours of playing time. At varying periods of its 
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history fashion has decreed its subdivision into three, four or five acts. 
For obvious reasons the number of characters is restricted, and altera- 
tions of time and place are limited. In the Aristotelian theory of the 
unities these limitations were still further circumscribed. 

And so to the ‘well-made’ play: one act of preparation; one act of 
development; a third of crisis and denouement. A minor crisis from 
time to time, and a rather bigger one at the end of both the first and 
second acts, with a carry-through of fluctuating suspense to hold the 
audience’s interest throughout. 

There, roughly speaking, is the formula. Good ideas for plays are 
the plots that can be made to fit into it naturally. If the fitting is done 
with competence (and it needs competence, and something of a flair 
for the job as well) and if the play is well acted and mounted, the 
chances are that the routine critics and the ordinary playgoer will be 
perfectly satisfied. 

It might be asked: if that formula is so effective, why bother to 
change it? Because it does not allow sufficient freedom of expression. 
It is like being tied to the routine of rhyming couplets, for example, 
when all the world of blank verse is waiting round the corner! 

Consider the dramatist’s special problem for a moment. He has at 
his disposal between two and three hours of playing time. How is he 
to fill it? And not only to fill it, but do so in such a way as to hold the 
audience in lively interest? The problem is one of material and form. 
The advocates of the well-made play would have the time eked out in 
formal pattern, according to traditional experience. Is there no satis- 
factory alternative to that solution? Are all variations from it doomed 
to a failure proportionate to their degree of divergence? 

I suggest, on the contrary, that there is another conception of 
dramatic form which is fundamentally more satisfactory and, in the 
long run, more profound in its intellectual and aesthetic appeal. I 
refer to growth as dramatic form. 

In order better to appreciate the subtlety of this particular concep- 
tion, it will be an advantage to glance for a moment at certain notice- 
able trends in musical composition. A symphony, for example, can be 
something of a formula just as the well-made play is. Brahms wrote 
symphonies which obeyed the rules — and, in consequence, he wins 
the applause of the academicians. This is not to say that his music, 
falling short of our formal conception, is bad. On the contrary, it is 
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MARY MARTIN brings occidental charm combined with oriental sinuous- 
ness to her role as the leading lady in Lute Song, an adaptation of a Chinese 
classic by Will Irwin and the late Sidney Howard. Costumes, scenery and 
lighting are by Robert Edmond Jones; direction by John Houseman. 











HAMLE1 


Maurice Evans returns to New York, after his years of service in the Army 
of the United States, with a Ham/et that differs radically from his first pro 
duction of the play in 1938. Then he presented to New Yorkers, for the first 
time on record, an uncut version, giving the entire play with all Mr. Shake 
speare’s imperfections on its head. Now he brings in a more than usually 
abridged text, eliminating the graveyard scene and making other sharp ex 
cisions. The resulting script he p lays frankly for action and movement, cul 
minating in the duel scene (above) in which Mr. Evans is seen, rapier in 
hand, fencing with Emmett Rogers, who plays L aertes. The Queen, per 
formed by Lili Darvas, sits on the throne with Claudius (Thomas Gomez). 
The setting with its romanesque arches and painted backdrop is designed 
by Frederick Stover who, like the director George Schaefer, worked with 
Major Evans when he was in Hawaii. Both young men did similar services 
for the original G.I. version of Hamlet which played to the soldiers in that 
area. The costumes, vaguely suggestive of Winterhalter and the nineteenth 
century, are designed by Irene Sharaft. 
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often great music, but it is not as great as it might have been had his 
conception of form been different and his genius of a less academic 
colour. The point about Brahms is that his material is not always 
homogeneous, and the blending of it is more a feat of technique than 
of true artistic accomplishment. He is short-breathed, as some critics 
say. Mozart, Beethoven and Sibelius, on the other hand, and notably 
in certain masterpieces, achieve an all-through drive in which musical 
ideas follow one another in logical sequence, as though each succeed- 
ing bar grew naturally out of the one which preceded it. Rigid aca- 
demic form is thrown overboard in favour of real musical growth. The 
resulting works are masterpieces of all-throughness, immeasurably 
greater in conception and composition than the more obvious and 
sometimes meretricious patterns of conventional sonata form, for the 
form of a great work of art is peculiar to it, born of it, integral with it. 
Here form and content are one and the same. Organic growth has re- 
placed formula. 

What is the significance of this particular conception of form from 
the point of view of the need for a revival in drama? Has anything 
of the sort ever been attempted by a dramatist? 

Its great value lies in the fillip it gives to artistic inspiration. Each 
new work becomes an experiment in form, quite different from the old 
struggle to force an idea into a formula. Instead, the emphasis is 
shifted to finding the perfect expression of the idea. It is a challenge 
to the artist. His desire for perfection of expression becomes the main 
motivating force. Each successive work presents not just the old 
problems over and over again, but a completely different set with each 
new work. 

In that conception, surely, lies the future of drama, as well as the 
future of music. It is not a question of prose or poetry, of the pro- 
scenium arch or the apron stage, of masks or faces — though all 
these devices and many others may be essential from time to time in 
order to achieve perfection in any given work. It is in the freeing of 
form that the stimulus lies that will lead to the great dramatic re- 
vival. It must come from the dramatist; and this, inevitably, is the 
way it will come. 

We have in our midst a very great dramatist (thought now in some 
quarters to be something of a back number) who is in the forefront of 
our writers for the stage as far as this conception of form is concerned. 
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Bernard Shaw had a musical education, and with his extraordinary 
insight and mental awareness it is inconceivable that he should be 
ignorant of the development in musical form to which I have referred. 
Indeed, when he speaks of his indebtedness to Beethoven and Mozart, 
I should not be in the least surprised if he were alluding directly to 
his work as a dramatist. 

I suggest that people, having spent an extremely interesting and 
amusing two to three hours witnessing a Shaw play, should think 
twice before they say, yes, of course, it was all very well, but it wasn’t 
a play, it had no form; it was merely an argument, a cleverly staged 
debate which led nowhere. I defy them to name any other dramatist 
who could stage a debate which would be one-tenth as entertaining. 
What Mr. Shaw has, in fact, been doing in some of his later plays is 
experimenting in growth form, as distinct from formula. Confronted 
with the problem of filling the two to three hours of playing time with 
his material, he has hammered out a form, different in each play, 
which in many instances is the perfect channel for the expression of 
his idea. It is possible that his reluctance to allow cuts is a conse- 
quence of this formal conception. Imagine the pianist blue-pencilling 
those bars of Beethoven which appear on the surface to be without 
interest but which are, in fact, essential parts of a logical structure! 

Growth form in drama, then, is already a reality, and although at 
the moment it is not widely perceived and understood, and still less 
appreciated, there will inevitably be a great future for it. Growth as 
dramatic form is real, hard and logical, and not in any way to be con- 
fused with mere diffuseness. Any dramatist who mistakes it for such 
and produces loose rambling stuff without the drive of genius or of 
very outstanding ability will fail deservedly and lamentably. 

Much opposition will be met, no doubt, for it is a common human 
weakness to criticise a work of art for not achieving something its 
creator never intended it to do; but in the long run the challenging na- 
ture of the problems involved will prove irresistible to all dramatists 
worth their salt. 
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The English Spotlight 
A Joyful Birth 
LESLIE STOKES 


Why that the naked, poor and mangled Peace, 
Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful births . . . 


Y would not be profitable, and might indeed be most discouraging, 
to investigate in what dim decade of the nineteenth century the 
whispered demand for a National Theatre in England was first heard. 
During the present century the whisper has at times increased in vol- 
ume but it has never reached the loudness of a public shout, though 
there are some listeners who claim that their ears are sensitive to fre- 
quencies inaudible to the normal ear, and affirm that the public is all. 
the time wanting what it does not ask for. 

In the first decade of this century The Shakespeare Memorial Na- 
tional Theatre Committee was formed and a fund was opened to pub- 
lic subscription. It was hoped that a theatre would be built and opened 
in time for the Tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death in 1916. There 
was one munificent donation of £70,000 from Sir Carl Meyer, but 
other philanthropists did not follow suit, and when war came in 1914 
the fund had only reached £75,000. The years passed, rich men kept 
their hands in their pockets, and the State remained uninterested; but 
by 1937 the sum of £75,000 had multiplied by compound interest 
and capital appreciation until it amounted to £150,000. The Com- 
mittee, discouraged by long waiting, and thinking that the time would 
never come when it would have enough money to build a theatre — 
and there was no theatre in existence which could house a true reper- 
tory — was considering other ways of using its money. When they 
were on the point of trying to modify the terms of the original trust in 
order to launch a homeless National Theatre Touring Company, a site 
in South Kensington came on the market. In 1937 the Committee 
bought the site for £75,000. In case any of my readers is hazy about 
the amount of money required to build a theatre fit to call itself a Na- 
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tional Theatre and to establish a company worthy to occupy it, I 
had better mention at this point that Harley Granville-Barker in his 
book, 4 National Theatre, published in 1930, estimated one million 
pounds. In the same book he wrote: ‘It really looks as if the National 
Theatre were on its way.’ He was optimistic. 

Why do some of us want a National Theatre, and what sort of 
theatre do we want? We want it because we are not satisfied with the 
theatre of private enterprise which is the only theatre we have known 
since the abolition of the patent theatres over a hundred years ago. 
Matthew Arnold wrote in 1879: ‘The system had its faults and was 
abandoned; and then, instead of devising a better plan of public 
organisation for the English theatre, we gladly took refuge in our 
favourite doctrines of the mischief of State interference, of the 
blessing of leaving every man free to do as he likes, of the impertinence 
of presuming to check any man’s natural taste for the bathos and to 
press him to relish the sublime. We left the English theatre to take its 
chance. Its present impotence is the result.’ The English theatre has 
undoubtedly improved since Matthew Arnold’s time. No theatre can 
be called impotent which during half a century has fostered one such 
dramatist as Bernard Shaw and adopted another such as Sean 
O’Casey. Our theatre is not so much impotent as careless in its paren- 
tal duties, and both Shaw and O’Casey, whom I have mentioned not 
for the sake of the argument but because they are in my opinion the 
outstanding dramatists of this century, have written in favour of a 
National Theatre and expressed their dissatisfaction with the theatre 
as it is. In The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, a play which Shaw wrote for 
a performance to raise funds for the National Theatre, he put these 
words into Shakespeare’s mouth in reply to Queen Elizabeth’s sug- 
gestion that there were already enough theatres: ‘Madam, these are 
the adventures of needy and desperate men that must, to save them- 
selves from perishing of want, give the sillier sort of people what they 
best like; and what they best like, God knows, is not their own better- 
ment and instruction. . . .” Sean O’Casey, in his book of essays, The 
Flying Wasp, wrote: ‘A National Theatre will exist for the perform- 
ance of such plays as are by common consent or picked judgment the 
best of our time or theatre history, but of which the production would 
be unremunerative.’ 

There we have the answer to the questions, ‘Why do we want a 
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National Theatre, and what sort of theatre do we want?’ We want it 
because the theatre of private enterprise can only occasionally and 
grudgingly give stage-room to the classics and to experimental new 
plays, and the theatre we want is one where the director is not think- 
ing first, last and nearly all the time of the box-office returns. That has 
always been the stuff that all dreams of a National Theatre are made 
on — independence of the box-office. ‘But why’, say the Philistines, 
‘should the State pay these box-office losses; why should we pay in 
compulsory taxes what we are unwilling to pay voluntarily for tick- 
ets?’ There is no answer to that question which will satisfy those who 
ask it, and those who do not ask it will not want to be bored all over 
again with the obvious arguments. 

One argument, however, I will mention. It is that although people 
do not want a National Theatre enough to insist on having it, they 
would, if they had one, be as angry to have it taken away from them 
as they would be if the State suddenly deprived them of all the other 
direct and indirect subsidies of the arts which they already enjoy. 
This is relevant because the State does now subsidise the theatre in 
England in two ways. The first way is indirect, through the remission 
of Entertainments Duty. The second is direct financial support 
through the Arts Council of Great Britain, the new name for the 
Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts, usually known 
as CEMA. The results of these two forms of subsidy are so great and 
so obviously appreciated by the public that no government would 
dare to discontinue them. 

The remission of Entertainments Duty is a left-handed method of 
subsidy, but it is a very substantial one, amounting to many thou- 
sands of pounds every week. The Entertainments Duty in England 
is now very nearly thirty percent of gross takings, so a needy and 
desperate man who succeeds in giving the sillier sort of people what 
they best like to the tune of £2,000 a week has to pass on nearly £600 
to the Inland Revenue. This tax is very much higher than it was be- 
fore the war, and if it were not for the present boom in entertainment 
due to the lack of other outlets for spending, it is doubtful whether 
the commercial theatre could survive. To qualify for exemption from 
tax the company or trust or whatever sort of organisation it is which 
presents the entertainment must be non-profit-making. Not more 
than five percent interest may be paid on capital invested in the enter- 
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prise, and the plays presented must be of a nature which the Board of 
Inland Revenue considers to be partly ‘educational’. It appears that 
this remission of tax was at first intended to afford relief to organisa- 
tions, such as the Zoological Gardens, whose objects were more ob- 
viously ‘educational’ in the eyes of the Inland Revenue authorities 
than the theatre, and it was not until 1934, sixteen years after the 
Entertainments Duty was first imposed, that a theatre was allowed 
exemption. The Old Vic was the first to benefit. Remission of tax is 
still only allowed on certain plays, the ‘educational’ value of which is 
assessed by a reading committee of three: Sir Ernest Pooley, Senator 
of London University; Sir Gerald Canny, ex-chairman of the Board 
of Inland Revenue; and Dr. T. H. W. Armstrong, organist of Christ 
Church, Oxford. I do not know what qualifications these gentlemen, 
whom I have heard referred to as ‘the three blind mice’, have for 
their work, and there is certainly a danger that their control of the 
theatre might become as pernicious as the Lord Chamberlain’s powers 
of censorship, but on the whole their interpretation of the term ‘edu- 
cational’ is liberal, if somewhat haphazard. 

So far, so good. The State at last recognises that there is something 
in the theatre deserving of encouragement, or at least of being spared 
the discouragement of crippling taxation. If the tax were now to be 
suddenly re-imposed on the theatres which are exempted, many of 
the best productions now running in London and the liveliest reper- 
tory companies in the provinces would be closed within a week or two. 

Though this indirect subsidy of the theatre is much greater finan- 
cially, the direct subsidy through the Arts Council is potentially far 
more important. In a broadcast in July 1945, Lord Keynes, the Chair- 
man of the Council, said: ‘I do not believe it is yet realised what an 
myst thing has happened. State patronage of the arts has crept 
in. . . . At last the public exchequer has recognised the support and 
ehtinteniidabliailt of the civilising arts of life as a part of their duty.’ 

The Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts was 
founded as a private committee by the Pilgrim Trust, a charitable 
body, at the beginning of the war. Its object was to save the arts 
from becoming the first casualties of the war, and to take perform- 
ances of music and the drama, and exhibitions of paintings, to people 
who would otherwise be cut off from them by wartime conditions. 
Within three months the Treasury gave the Council a grant and after 
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another two years took over full financial responsibility when the 
Council came under the sponsorship of the Ministry of Education. 
In the near future the Arts Council, as it is now called, will pass from 
the care of the Ministry of Education to that of the Treasury, and will 
become incorporated. This means that it will be permanently estab- 
lished as a national institution, independent in its day-to-day manage- 
ment, but responsible through the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Parliament, which will have an opportunity of examining the Coun- 
cil’s activities and criticising them, when voting money to it. 

The organisation of the Council is simple. There is a Central Coun- 
cil of eleven members, including the Chairman, who is also Chairman 
of an Executive Committee consisting of four other members of the 
Council. The Directors of the three departments for Music, Drama 
and Art are advised by panels which sit under the chairmanship of a 
member of the Executive Committee. All the activities of the three 
departments must be approved by the Executive Committee, but this 
approval may be given against the advice of the panels. The Drama 
Director is Michael MacOwan, who was producer at the Westminster 
Theatre before the war and has more recently been in charge of the 
play unit of the Army Bureau of Current Affairs, a cultural organisa- 
tion under the War Office. 

This brief explanation of the structure of the Council may give the 
impression that it is a maze of committees and panels which must 
inevitably obstruct initiative and imagination, but it is in fact entirely 
free of official deadheads. Two members of the Central Council are 
James Bridie, the dramatist, and Sir Lewis Casson, well-known actor 
and producer, former President of British Actor’s Equity, and Michael 
MacOwan’s predecessor as Drama Director to the Council. The twelve 
members of the Drama Advisory Panel are all prominent in the thea- 
tre as managers, producers or actors. 

The Council’s methods of assisting theatrical enterprises are 
various. A few touring companies taking plays to war-workers’ hos- 
tels and small towns have been run under their direct management, 
but usually they give their support to independent organisations by 
means of an outright grant, a loan (on which there is no interest and 
which is only repaid if and when there are profits) or a guarantee 
against possible loss. The Theatre Royal at Bristol, which is the oldest 
theatre in England, is also the first one to be managed by the State, 
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having been run entirely by the Council for nearly two years. The 
phrase, ‘In association with the Arts Council’, which appears on 
many theatre bills and programmes in London and throughout the 
country does not necessarily mean that the Council has contributed 
any backing to the show, but merely that the management keeps the 
Council informed of all its plans, and submits its books to their in- 
spection. To qualify for this affiliation with the Council an organisa- 
tion must be non-profit-making and its aims must be in accordance 
with the Council’s policy, which is broadly ‘to spread the knowledge 
and appreciation of all that is best in the theatre, and thus to bring 
into being permanent, educated audiences all over the country’. 

The Council has not much money to spend, and though it has been 
getting more each year, the current annual grant is only £235,000, of 
which the Drama Department’s share is about £58,000. The fact that 
its work has flourished shows that small sums have been wisely spent. 
We are still a long way from the million pounds required for the Na- 
tional Theatre — that estimate was made in 1930 and much more 
would be needed now — but we are going in the right direction. The 
foundations are being laid. To mix the metaphor again, without | 
hope confusing the meaning, war has nursed the joyful birth of an 
infant which the poor and mangled peace of 1918-1939 failed even to 
gestate. The new peace is even poorer and more mangled than before, 
but I think it may succeed in fostering the child. 
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‘( *XHEKHOV, vou see, was an incomparable artist. Yes, precisely incomparable. 

’ An artist of life. . . . And the merit of his work is that it is comprehensible and akin 
not only to every Russian but to every person everywhere.’ Leo Tolstoy, in this appraisal 
of his fellow-countryman, touched upon the reason why Chekhov's plays continue to at 
tract and move American as well as Russian audiences at every revival. The Three Sisters 
was first presented by the Moscow Art Theatre, for whom it was written, in the first year 
of the twentieth century. In the seasons immediately following the Revolution it was 
dropped from the playlists there, but forty years after its premiere, the past-master inter- 
preters of the play presented an epoch-making revival. 

[he rehearsal technique of the Moscow Art Theatre, made famous by Constantin Stanis 
lavski’s analysis in his My Life in drt and dn Actor Prepares, was developed largely out of 
the company’s preparatory work on Chekhov's plays. Into the 1940 revival, therefore, the 
cast under the direction of Vladimir Nemirovich-Danchenko, Stanislavski’s great colleague, 
could pour a lifetime of study. The Art Theatre spends many weeks of early rehearsals read- 
ing and discussing a play and its meaning. The candid-camera shot which is shown above 
catches the deep concentration of a moment in one of these rehearsals. Seen at centre (hands 
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clasped in his lap) is Nikolai Khmelyev who, in this revival, played Tuzenbach, the role cre- 
ated originally by Kachalov. Upon the deaths of Nemirovich-Danchenko and Stanislavski, 
Khmelyev succeeded to the Artistic Directorship of the Art Theatre, a post he held until 
his own untimely death this fall at the age of 44. 

The weeks of reading are followed by months of rehearsal on the stage. Long before the 
opening night actors are provided with the settings in which they will eventually perform 
and an approximation of the costumes in which they will appear. Above, Khmelyev and 
Angelina Stepanova, who played Irina, listen attentively as Nemirovich expounds a re- 
hearsal point. One can imagine the tenor of his words when one reads in the Art Theatre's 
weekly newspaper an observer's report that ‘in analysing Chekhov, Nemirovich-Danchenko 
juxtaposes the hopeless mood evoked by Chekhov’s pen and his tremendous aspiration 
toward a joyful life. . . . He comes to the conclusion that the main idea of the play the 
kernel of the production is dream and actuality, visionaries living amidst dull reality.’ 

The three sisters in the present revival are played by Klavdia Yelanskaya, Alla Tarasova 
and Irina Gosheva whom the camera has caught on the opposite page at the final curtain of 
the play. An earlier scene from the last act is seen above it. 

All observers returned from Moscow agree that a powerful element in the general excel- 
lence of the Russian theatre lies in the audience which turns out in support of its stage the 


way Americans turn out for a ball game. That usually unphotographed element is seen 














above watching The Three Sisters at the Art Theatre. Seated 
Kachalov, an original member of the great acting company. 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 
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Between Curtains 





A NATIONAL THEATRE 
ince the publication of Robert Por- 
terfield’s and Robert Breen’s ‘ Plan 
for a U. S. Public Theatre Founda- 
tion’ in the October issue of THEATRE 
ants, many letters expressing diver- 
gent points of view have come to the 
editors from every quarter of the 
country. A few extracts are presented 
here. The plan continues to be under 
lively discussion and is moving toward 
action. — The Editors. 


New York, New York. 

HE first requisite is a Board of 

Directors and an executive staff 
whose members’ integrity is beyond 
question in the minds of all branches 
of the theatre and of the public. This 
integrity must encompass not only 
monetary honesty but also artistic 
honesty and personal honesty; that 
is, their decisions must be made with 
only one end in view: the advance- 
ment of the American stage. The selec- 
tion of the Board and their establish- 
ment of a working philosophy for op- 
erations are the biggest problems to 
be solved. 

There are other obstacles to be 
overcome: what are the standards of 
play quality, community need, sound- 
ness of plan, personal integrity men- 
tioned in the present plan as bases of 


| allocations? These are matters of judg- 
) ment which will be decided by the 


Board — another reason for making 
sure that its members have the pub- 


> lic’s entire trust. 


Another hurdle is the mutual snob- 
bery of the amateur and professional 
theatre. Our professionals will have 
to remember that they all started as 
amateurs and will have to realize that 
many non-commercial productions 
nowadays reach commercial standards 
of quality. The non-professionals will 
lave to admit that earning a living 
n the theatre does not automatically 


deprive one of artistic integrity and 
that they still have much to learn 
from Broadway. 

There are several features of the 
present plan which appeal to me as 
especially good: the project for ex- 
changing companies with other coun- 
tries is one which has been neglected 
in all our foreign goodwill campaigns. 

Decentralization of the theatre is 
absolutely right. A single tradition- 
bound company housed in a classic 
marble structure may serve as a Na- 
tional Theatre for small countries but 
it will never suit a nation so geograph- 
ically extensive, so regionally varied, 
so individually independent as ours. 
We have room and need for all types 
of theatre, from classic to experimen- 
tal, from vaudeville to tragedy. 

ROBERT SCHNITZER 


Le Petit Thédtre du Vieux Carré 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
—— and Breen’s project 
is certainly well conceived and 
effectively stated. One can easily ap- 
prove of it as far as it goes. I have 
two reservations: (1) To paraphrase 
Churchill somewhat: agreement is 
easy before specific and detailed 
measures are considered; when we 
leave the ‘area of pious platitude’ 
(where we are now) we descend to the 
‘arena of heated controversy’ — the 
more important and difficult stage of 
the job. (2) I am yet to be convinced 
that a subsidized —or even a par- 
tially subsidized — theatre is con- 
sonant with our present level of cul- 
ture in America, described by so- 
ciologists as ‘pecuniary’. It is not 
part of Anglo-Saxon tradition — not 
for many generations at least. Per- 
haps there are sound reasons for this. 
I believe that there is a possibility 
that dynamic theatre can support it- 
self — outside of the gambling hall of 


Broadway. And I am aware that this 


does not seem possible in the instances 
of opera, symphony orchestras, art 
museums, libraries, etc. Goethe ques- 
tioned whether subsidy did not in- 
hibit vitality and real achievement. 
Can subsidy by government (politi- 
cians) or by wealthy donors (a class 
with, in the main, its own special 
political, economic and social phi- 
losophies) be obtained without sub- 
mission to a subtle and adroit censor- 
ship or an inevitable slanting towards 
ideologies which they sanction? 
CHARLES H. MEREDITH 


University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon. : 
I HAVE long favored the proposal for 
a National Theatre. However, I 
doubt very seriously if the plan laid 
out in THEATRE ARTS could or would 
energize it. I question the ability of 
any board of directors or group to 
properly evaluate the needs of the 
thousands of communities in this 
country that would be applying for 
individual aid. I think that is particu- 
larly true of any committee drawn up 
and organized after the manner de- 
scribed in the article in question. May 
I call your attention to the fact that 
the proposed board as set up under the 
plan would be more New York cen- 
tred than the American theatre is at 
present, if such a thing were possible. 
One of my principal objections to 
the plan, then, would be that it does 
not afford proper representation for 
those sections in the country in which 
lies the greatest need, and secondly, 
that the proposed financial plan 
smacks too much of the dole. Not be- 
ing a bureaucrat, I am equally op- 
posed to the assignment of a National 
Theatre to some governmental agency, 
but at the same time, I do believe 
that the public — which is to say the 
paying public either in the form of a 
taxpayer or a contributor —has a 
right to demand a more careful ac- 
counting of funds than that provided 
by the plan under consideration. 
HORACE W. ROBINSON 


Tulane University 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
HE Breen-Porterfield plan, pub- 
lished in your October issue, seems 
to me to be an approach worth trying. 
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The many communities in which there 
is no regularly producing theatre could 
= immensely from such a plan. I 

ieve also that those communities 
in which there are several producing 
organizations with no plan of coordi- 
nation amongst them could profit, if 
the activities were coordinated at least 
in some degree. I believe that the 
theatre must be and is being decen- 
tralized. However, in spite of much 
excellent publicity and evident self- 
satisfaction on the part of many pro- 
ducing organizations, there is still 
entirely too much sloppy, inartistic, 
unsound work being done in theatres 
both off and on Broadway. A plan 
such as the one proposed might go 
far toward helping raise theatre stand- 
ards throughout the country. It 
should demand of those theatres which 
become associated with it more than 
mere enthusiasm; it should demand 
that those theatres be run by people 
of sound background, training and 
skill. Otherwise I fear it will become 
just another high sounding project. 

MONROE LIPPMAN 


The National Thespian Society 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
te is much in the proposals for 
a National Theatre offered by Por- 
terfield and Breen that is deserving of 
further study. The weaknesses in these 
proposals, as this writer understands 
them, is that they are based upon cer- 
tain assumptions, rather than upon 
definitely established facts. 

Why attach so much importance to 
the professional theatre in the build- 
ing of a National Theatre? Is there any 
real evidence to justify the conclusion 
that a National Theatre in America 
can become a reality only upon a reor- 
ganization of the professional theatre? 
Can we afford to ignore in any pro- 
posals for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Theatre the contributions and 
leadership of our college and univer- 
sity theatres, our community theatres 
and the theatres of our high schools, 
churches, recreational centres and ra- 
cial groups? Does it not seem within 
the scope of our ‘truly American 
theatre’ to include these potentially 
far more effective centres of activity? 

Elsewhere in the authors’ proposals 
we read that high standard profes- 
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sional theatre should be brought to 
‘the go% ... of our people who 
have never had the opportunity of 
seeing it’. What established evidence 
have we that 90% of our people 
really want the theatre we propose to 
give them? This writer is convinced 
that the 90% of our people referred 
to are at present educationally and 
culturally unprepared to maintain a 
National Theatre, and that any at- 
tempt to force upon people any insti- 
tution for whichthey are not psycholog- 
ically ready can only result in failure. 

This writer lives in a city of some 
500,000 people. In spite of the claims 
in behalf of ‘culture, refinement and 
interest in educational matters’ the 
city barely patronizes one playhouse. 
Generally speaking, those who attend 
are the same people, season after sea- 
son. One naturally wonders why the 
other 490,000 people are not seen at 
these productions. Can their absence 
be explained on the grounds that they 
do not have the purchase price of an 
admission ticket? Hardly. Thousands 
of them seem to have the money to 
purchase tickets to professional base- 
ball games, collegiate football and 
horse racing. The truth is that the vast 
majority of the people of this city, 
like the people of all other American 
cities, towns and hamlets, do not know 
enough about the stage to care whether 
it exists or not. 

Our first task is to lay the proper 
foundations by establishing in our 
people the educational and cultural 
interest required to maintain a Na- 
tional Theatre. Let us first set into 
motion those plans which will see 
‘educational theatres’ in the true 
sense established in all our colleges 
and universities, replacing in so many 
of these institutions the anemic pro- 
grams which today are labelled ‘the- 
atre’. Secondly, let us demand as a 
product of these educational theatres 
the preparation of trained personnel 
qualified to establish and operate the 
theatres in our communities, churches, 
schools and recreational centres. 
Thirdly, let us work toward the es- 
tablishment of amateur theatres 
throughout America. Let us make cer- 
tain that every sizable town and city 
has a children’s theatre, that the 
schools sponsor theatre programs. 


Fourthly, let us supplement the locg 
amateur theatre program with produ 
tions from our college, university ang 
community playhouses, thereby bri 
ing about the decentralizing of thes 
theatres. Above everything else, let 
put into motion that kind of inte 
gent publicity that will maintain j 
terest in the theatre among our peopk 
Perhaps we shall need ten or twe 
years to carry through to a succes 
completion the plans indicated abe 
Once this preliminary work has b 
done, we shall find that the Natio 
Theatre ‘in the true American ser 
is with us as a reality. And it may 
that when we have reached this g | 













we shall find that the second of 
tasks — the organization and ad 
istration of our National Theat 
will have been largely performed. 
shall then be justified in demandj 
the ‘decentralizing of the professic 
theatre’, for our people will want 
so. 

ERNEST BAVELY 


Seattle Repertory Playhouse i 
Seattle, Washington. " 
+= group thinks that the fim) 

step toward a National Theat 
organization is an organized state and 
or regional theatre. We, however, é 
not limit such organization to theatr 
alone. We believe the whole aesthetk 
area of United States culture is ins 
condition of chronic crisis. 

The project as suggested by Bree 
and Porterfield has a lot and lacks: 
lot. First, we are inclined to think tk 
growth must be from the region to th 
nation. Second, we think that t 
plan is in isolation; that it has = 
allies; that the other arts are in t 
same boat; that the real problem ist 
overcome a cultural lag of twenty-fir 
years. And, lastly, nowhere do ® 
glimpse the root core of the reasos 
why we find the arts and culture ge 
erally where they are today. 

We think it’s a good start. We # 
work for it and work with it, but! 
great deal more clarification is aske 
Many of our people think that unl 
we get a look at the basic problem 
the organizational structure whe 
Porterfield and Breen have develop# 


may be faulty. 
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THE BACCHA SCENE DESIGN BY GEORGES DI CHIRICO 


For the production of Euripides’ Bacche by the National Theatre of Greece 
in 1937, Georges di Chirico designed this setting. Mounting a characteristic 
architectural unit in profile on the forestage, he painted for his backdrop the 
contours of a Greek hilltown nestled at the base of the looming purple-grey 
mountain that dominates the story. For it is here that the Bacchantes, wor- 
shippers of Dionysus, repaired for their mysterious rites. ‘The worship of 
Dionysus’, says Edith Hamilton, ‘centred in the two ideas, so far apart, of 
freedom and ecstatic joy and of savage brutality.’ And Euripides’ drama, 
which was first produced after the poet’s death, reflects this dichotomy 
throughout the length of its violent and bloody measures. Chirico’s designs 
were first exhibited in Paris, and now form a feature of ‘ Poetry in the Thea- 
tre’, the second exhibition of New York’s new Hugo Gallery. The show, 
which runs through January, includes designs by Bérard, Dali, Berman, 
Chagall. In the spring the gallery promises another exhibit of interest to 
theatre-lovers, a group of Jean Hugo’s designs for the Comédie Frangaise. 


courtesy Hugo Gallery 





from Degas, by Camille Mauclair, Hyperion Press 





REHEARSAI kK DGAR DEGAS all o 


No painter or photographer has ever so successtully captured the world of 
the ballet as Degas. Camille Mauclair, formerly art critic of Le Figaro in 
Paris and author of De gas, just published 1 in the excellent Hyperion Press 
modern artist series (reviewed in this issue), suggests a clue to the master’s 
revelations: ‘he discovered the human velees of backstage life. It was not 

the celebrated and feted stars that held his attention, but the poor little girls ra 
of the corps de ballet, the unknown, the sorrowful, the anonymous . . . girls ble § 
who were elegant and graceful as long as the master beat time, but who re- musi 
verted to weariness and vulgarity as soon as the fiddles had ceased.’ The in th 
student of Degas at once recognizes the expression of this paradox the so Singi 
frequently repeated paradox of the performer in the Frenchman’s dancing It 
figures. ‘ Degas observed and listened,’ continues Mauclair. ‘He made friends this | 
with these little girls. In their company he satished both his appetite 
for truth and his mania for movement. His jvony took on a keener edge and pete 
his heart was filled with pity. He would have been horrified at the idea of tide i 
producing literary paintings: slices of life” but he was a man, secretly ahaa 
good and infinitely sensitive. 
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MORE THAN MUSIC 
More Than Singing, by Lotte Leh- 
mann. Boosey ‘S Hawkes: $3.50. 
Bad Boy of Music, by George 
Antheil. Doubleday, Doran: $3. 
hh was not by accident that Morton 
"Eustis, in his Players at Work, 
added a chapter on acting in opera 
with Lotte Lehmann as protagonist. 
Mme. Lehmann has earned the title 
of the perfect artist among the singing 
actors of our generation. And this in 
spite of the fact — or perhaps because 
of the fact — that she can write of 
herself: ‘With justice I am reproached 
for breathing too often and so break- 
ing phrases. This is one of my uncon- 
querable nervous inadequacies. It is 
often not enough to know and to fee/ 
and to recognize. Human, all too hu- 
man, are the weaknesses under which 
all of us suffer, each in his own way.’ 
She is the searcher for perfection who 
knows that an artist’s reach must al- 
ways exceed his grasp. If you have 
had the extraordinary pleasure of 
hearing Mme. Lehmann sing in opera 
or in one of her lieder concerts you 
recognize this. You know it if you 
read her autobiography, as remarka- 
ble for its literary quality as for its 
musical content. You will find it again 
in the book which she calls More Than 
Singing: The Interpretation of Songs. 
It would be unfair to recommend 
this book to the general reader since, 
except for a few pages of delightful in- 
troduction, it is exactly what its sub- 
title indicates, an analysis of the inter- 
pretation of almost one hundred fa- 
mous songs, mostly German, that are 


outstanding in her repertory. The sin- 
gle analyses would mean little to any- 
one who did not know the songs or 
understand singing. And yet they are 
so expressive that, even with their 
phrases pulled apart, as they are for 
the purpose of analysis, they can re- 
awaken the emotions of the song when 
it is known. The book would be worth- 
while if it contained no more than the 
few pages devoted to Richard Strauss’ 
‘Morgen’ and his ‘Befreit’ — the 
touching lied supposed to be sung by 
a man to his beloved wife when he 
knows ---and she knows — that she 
is dying. Surely an actor, whether a 
singing actor or not, could learn a 
great deal about expression from read- 
ing those few pages. And there is no 
end to what a singer could learn from 
this book and from Lotte Lehmann. 

At the opposite pole of an artist’s 
writing is George Antheil’s Bad Boy 
of Music. And yet that, too, has much 
to say to artists both within and with- 
out the field of music. In fact, for all 
that Antheil’s talents are musical and 
that much of his autobiography is 
about his musical experiences and 
anecdotes concerning other more and 
less famous musicians of our day, Bad 
Boy of Music has more value outside 
of that range. Antheil was born in an 
inconspicuous home in Trenton. He 
early developed a marked talent as a 
concert pianist and toured Europe 
with riotous success at a time when 
young American pianists were fortu- 
nate if they found any kind of wel- 
come. He became the fad, both as 
pianist and composer, in the smartest 
Parisian salons, associated with many 
of the great artists of the day, upset 
all possible conventions with glee, 
came back to America and finally 
landed in Hollywood where Stokow- 
ski, Dali, Hedy Lamarr managed 
somehow to brighten the hours in 
which he composed movie back- 
ground music. 

Bad Boy of Music is really a vulgar 
book: it is show-off from beginning to 
end; full of off-color anecdote. Much 
of it is probably not in accordance 
with the facts, although what it says 
may indeed be the facts as they have 
rearranged themselves in Antheil’s 
memory. It has not even the virtue of 
easy, fluent writing; it is too long; it is 


contradictory. To say, after all that, 
that it is a book well worth reading 
may require explanation. Yet the 
book tells more about an artist’s re- 
action to his times and his work, its 
creation and its performance, than 
most artists in any art are able to 
tell. Here, for example, is a a 
about a first rehearsal of a symphony. 
Reading it, any novelist or any play- 
wright would recognize from his own 
experience the sense of having lost 
control of his material: of having his 
characters (or his notes) say or do 
things quite outside his conscious in- 
tention. ‘I now begin to realize that 
some sections sound as strangely to 
me as if some other composer had 
written them. They sound barely “all 
right”, so to speak; at least they pass 
in the general melee, but they do not 
sound as I had thought they would 
sound. This astonishes and even 
frightens me. I must be the master, 
not the medium, of the sounds I 
write. This section sounds to me like 
a frightened bull plunging away from 
an otherwise well-regimented, orderly 
herd, the possible forerunner of a gi- 
gantic stampede.’ 

Again, a little later, Antheil hears 
the same symphony performed and 
knows that the audience does not 
find it good. ‘I suddenly felt a psychic 
accord with the public, as if I read its 
most sensitive thought, as if I could 
feel its most minute reaction. And 
that reaction was not friendly. I 
needed no applause, or lack of it, to 
tell me what was wrong with my sym- 
phony. I needed no critics in the 
morning papers to analyze the buts 
and whereases. J knew. I had heard it 
in public!’ 

Antheil then moves on to the dis- 
cussion of criticism, using Cocteau 
as his narrator. ‘“‘Let us suppose”, 
he [Cocteau] said, “that our critic 
is an excellent critic of, say, chairs. 
He knows all about a good chair, how 
it should be constructed, how well it 
looks, how well it rests the human 
body. In fact, he gets to be a very 
eminent critic of chairs, an interna- 
tional authority. Soon, however, he 
forgets that he is just a good critic of 
chairs and prints on his visiting cards: 
*Fohn Smith, Critic’. In this capacity 
he now examines a lamp. He looks at 
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it all over, examines the electric fix- 
tures, fingers the texture of the 
shade, considers deeply. Then he goes 
back to his newspaper office and 
writes for all the world to read: ‘The 
lamp of Bill Brown is not a good lamp. 
You cannot sit on it.’”’ 

Much of Antheil’s aesthetic philos- 
ophy is not exactly original, but he 
often gives an original tone to his 
thinking, as when he says: ‘Through- 
out the history of art there have been 
but two basic phenomena, an inhala- 
tion and an exhalation. The first pro- 
duces one series of art movements — 
among which we can include the so- 
called “classic”. It inhales, pulls in, 
restricts. The second produces an 
equally different general kind of art 
—into which we may place “the 
romantics”. It might not be too dan- 
gerous, now, to liken all art of all ages 
to a “classic” inhalation after which 
comes a romantic exhalation, then 
again the classic inhalation, ad in- 
finitum. Art remains healthy and alive 
only so long as its normal in-and-out 
breathing is not too long restricted, 
inhalation or exhalation not too long 
held up at any one point of breathing. 
Art cannot hold its breath too long 
without dying.’ 

So, after all, a book that contains 
so many useful paragraphs and a 
great deal more about the growth of 
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modern music and more about the 
fascinating but exceedingly artificial 
and sordid art life in Paris between 
wars, must be called worth reading. 


MORE THAN PAINTING 
Rouault, by Edward Alden Fewell. 
Rodin, by Philip R. Adams. De- 
gas, by Camille Mauclair. Hyperion 
Press (distributed by Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce): each $3. 
— happy likeness in the 
evocative introductions, by dif- 
ferent writers, to the three works 
which the Hyperion Press has added 
to its series of books about artists, 
seems to indicate a point of view 
wisely suggested by the editor of 
Hyperion Press. He seems to desire 
that the series should represent not 
only the work of the artist in excellent 
illustration (many in full color) but 
that it should relate the artist to his 
own time and to ours. This attitude 
gives both unity and breadth to the 
series. 

Each artist is represented by a wide 
range of subject, with no emphasis 
on a favored phase. This makes it, in 
a way, unfair to pick from the books, 
especially from the Rouault and 
Degas, one special subject. And yet 
that seems almost unavoidable in 
writing of their meaning to readers of 
THEATRE ARTS. Degas’ ballet dancers 
— singly and in groups, in perform- 
ance and in rehearsal—are well 
known. Rouault’s clowns, gay or sad, 
his circus performers are a familiar 
foil to his religious and satiric paint- 
ings. 

What they remind us of in these 
new books is how much the theatre 
itself has lost through the tradition 
of restrained acting. Modern acting 
with its realistic movement does not 
seem to transmute itself into line 
and form and color in an artist’s 
mind. When you go back to the days 
of the great actcrs in England and in 
France, you find that players were 
among the favored subjects for paint- 
ers and engravers. You can revivify 
Talma today in a dozen roles, and 
Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, Kean in a 
score or more. The Zoffanys in the 
Garrick Club in London are a theatre 
museum in miniature. Taglioni and 


Fanny Elssler were lures for ey 

engraver’s needle. Coming down tp 
our own photographic days, you hays 
André Levinson’s book on Argep, 
tina that is a record both of the dance 
and her dances. And still closer to uy 
Barbara Morgan’s remarkable cam, 
era interpretations of Martha Gm 
ham (also a Duell, Sloan and Pearg 
book). But what player is there jg 
the modern theatre who lends himsef 
as easily as these dancers, clowns, cir. 
cus folk do to the painter’s brush} 
The modern theatre has lost whe 
Rodin spoke of as ‘the natural hem 
ism of all natural movement’. Whe 
Jo Mielziner, working closely with th 
best of our players as stage designe 


wants to paint theatre people he tum) 


to the Fratellinis. This is somethin 
for actors to ponder when they think 
of the future. 


A Macbeth Production, by Fok 
Masefield. Macmillan: $1.75. 

H1s slender volume, full of ws 

dom and imagination, is suf 
posedly addressed to a group ¢ 
demobilized soldiers. The young me 
come knocking at the poet’s gate-f 
a different knocking, this. They hag 
two lorries, some lights and props, 
fund of ingenuity, enthusiasm andt 
ent. They have fought together; ne 
they plan to ‘play’ together, bringi 
the poetry and passion of Shakespeat 
to the byways of a reviving Englan 
Masefield talks to them of Machi 














and of how it might be done; of ti | 


historic and literary sources of & 
play, of details of production andi 
terpretation. It is a stimulating evo 
tion, written with characteristic grat 
For all its small compass it is richil 
the quality of theatre-magic too olf 
absent from the stage today. ! 
field reminds the actor of what 
true service is: ‘Men will go to 
your performance in order to get 
heightened sense of life, to es¢ 
from the modern world’s horror i 
an intensity of feeling.’ Of the play 
a whole he says: ‘The poem is a liv 
imagination; the verse has a life of 
own; you must feel this, as you rea 
through. Let that life give life to 
new life, new perception.’ 

On the subject of casting: 4 
your Macbeth be chosen for 
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RADIO SOUND EFFECTS 
Joseph Creamer & William 8. Hoffman 1.50 
THEATRE WORLD 1944-45 season 
; | and stetisticel record of the 
AS ererty theatri ical cmenn a 1.50 
BY THE THOUSAND 
ACTORS 
A Britain Advences pamphlet .36 
Back in Stock 
HISTORY OF THE THEATRE 3.00 
DEAR RUTH 2.00 
Reprints 
CORN IS GREEN 75 
HASTY HEART .75 
_ . s 


TRY the DRAMA BOOK SHOP first for 
ali books on the theatre, plays, ballet end 
cinema. 


48 West 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 





Theatre Craft Books 


published by Theatre Arts 


are listed on back cover 


“THE GREAT 
BIG DOORSTEP” 


By Frances Gooprica and 
Apert Hackett, from the 
novel by E. P. O’ Donnell 
as produced on Broadway 
by Herman Shumlin 


A warm and humorous play 
with unusual appeal. It is the 
story of the Crochet family and 
their efforts to replace their 
shanty with a house that will 
match the magnificent doorstep 
they found floating down the 
Mississippi. 


Reyalty on Application 
Price, 75; per copy 


THE DRAMATIC 


59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 











PUBLISHING COMPANY 


nervy, fiery beauty of his power. He 
must have tense intelligence, a swift 
leaping, lovely body, and a voice able 
to exalt and to blast. Let him not 
play the earlier scenes like a moody 
traitor, but like Lucifer, star of the 
morning. Let him not play the later 
scenes like a hangman who has taken 
to drink, but like an angel who has 
fallen.’ 

All this and much more is good to 
read and ponder. It is not necessary 
to be on the point of producing or 
acting Macbeth to find both pleasure 
and inspiration in this poet’s com- 
ment on a great dramatic poem. 


The B.OW.S. (The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street), by Margalo Gill- 
more and Patricia Collinge. Har- 


court, Brace: $2.50. 


HE gallant journey of Katharine 

Cornell and The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street Company to Italy and 
France during the last, hard winter of 
the war is one of the most amiable 
episodes in the theatre’s war record. 
An excellent cast, headed by Miss 
Cornell and Brian Aherne and includ- 
ing an irresistible Yorkshire terrier 
who successfully impersonated Miss 
Barrett’s spaniel Flush, crossed the 
Atlantic and played for six months or 
more to the fighting men behind the 
then bitterly disputed fronts. The 
G.I.’s liked it overwhelmingly and the 
Unit was decorated by General Mark 
Clark ‘for performance, merit and 


| discipline’. The company’s adven- 
| tures and experiences make delightful 
|reading as recounted by Margalo 


Gillmore, one of the troupe, to Pa- 


| tricia Collinge who has set it down 


in lively fashion. 


Theatrical Dancing in America, by 
Winthrop Palmer. Bernard Acker- 
man: $3. 
po brochure of 150 pages dis- 
cusses ‘the American revolution’ 
in dance in essays on Duncan, St. 
Denis, Shawn, Graham, Humphrey 
and Weidman, and sketches the rise of 
ballet in America since 1910. There is 
a glance at ballet’s roots in Europe, a 
side-glance at ballet on Broadway. 
Besides history — some of it new in 
| book form — the book is part cullings 


of now yellowing reviews, part social 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 





WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 
Please write us stating “Wants.” 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N. Y. 








































OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


BLITHE SPIRIT 
HARRIET 
CLAUDIA 

UNCLE HARRY 
THREE’S A FAMILY 
MRS, JANUARY AND MR. EX 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
HOPE FOR THE BEST 
COMMON GROUND 
THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
LADY IN DANGER 
CRY HAVOC 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE © SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE © LISTEN, PROFESSOR! 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
WINGS OVER EUROPE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
VICKIE @ PAPA IS Ail 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 


ANGEL STREET 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 


When Available 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 





LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 


FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


Plays of tested audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce — 


in manuscript form, 


@ Write for information @ 
PLAY BUREAU 
Pasadena Playhouse Association 





33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 








THEATRE ARTS 
———EE—————— 
VIVG SG GGG SG Goss 

Just Published ! 


Seven Soviet 


Plays 


With Introductions by 


H. W. L. DANA 
re in this representative collec- 


tion of the most recent Soviet plays in 
English are Field Marshal Kutuzov, by 
Vladimir Solovyov; The Orchards of Polov- 
chansk, by Leonid Leonov; On the Eve, by 
Alexander Afinogenov; Smoke of the Father- 
land, by the Tur Brothers and L. Sheinin; 
Engineer Sergeyev, by Vsevolod Rokk; The 
Russian People, by Konstantin Simonov; 
and The Front, by Alexander Korneichuk. 
Among the authors, Simonov and Leonid 
Leonov Sees had best-selling novels pub- 
lished in America. One of Afinogenov's 
lays, Mashenka, was produced in New 
ork as Listen, Professor. The Tur Brothers 
and L. Shenin collaborated in Show Down, 
also produced in New York before the war. 


$4.00 
GGG GIG GGG GG Gos 


A Macbeth 


Production 
By John Masefield 


| by THIS delightful book, John Masefield 

gives his suggestions for the ideal wl 
duction of Macbeth. In the first half of the 
book he discusses the play in general, ex- 
plaining its history, sources, and construc- 
tion, the stage devices, lighting, music 
which are to be used. In the second half he 
goes through the play scene by scene, with 
specific inscructions for the production, the 
positions of the actors, the way certain 
speeches are to be given. $1.75 


At Your Bookstore . 


MACMILLAN 
Sp SS SS SS 6h 


128 


and cultural theory of doubtful valid- 
ity, and part judgments, often provoc- 
ative, on dances and dance-makers. 
The section on the American ‘mod- 
erns’ is badly done, not because Mrs. 
Palmer’s judgments are sometimes in- 
defensible but because she has not 
been able to make ‘history’ or even 
“story’ out of the movement. The sec- 
tion on ballet is better, with a con- 
tinuity and some fresh detail. As 
criticism, it is not fair to call the book 
‘opinionated’ since the opinions are 
direct and often sharp reflections of 
the author’s immediate aesthetic ex- 
periences. But these remain raw data 
for the most part. All of which makes 
for a book that can hardly be of great 
service to the general public, although 
the dance specialist will find it grist 
for his mill. 


Cine de Hoy y de Mafiana, by 
Francisco Madrid. Editorial Posei- 
don, Buenos Aires. 
—! it is chiefly a reprint of 
articles and reviews in the excel- 
lent paper, La Prensa, Francisco 
Madrid’s new book, Cine de Hoy y de 
Majfiana (Cinema Today and Tomor- 
row) has more unity and more interest 
than such books usually possess. Sr. 
Madrid, who was at one time editor of 
a leading Madrid newspaper, is now in 
Buenos Aires as a political exile and 
has easily re-established there the 
reputation he made in his native land. 
Among his latest works is the motion 
picture on the history of the Argen- 
tine theatre, called La Cabalgata del 
Circo (to which attention was called 
in these pages a month or two ago). 
He is also the Spanish translator of 
The Women, Ladies in Retirement, Our 
Town and Angel Street. 

His views on motion pictures are 
not only broadly international but at 
once practical and philosophic. What- 
ever he sees he refers to the life from 
which the picture stems, and to the 
arts to which it is related. He is deeply 
concerned with the relation between 
the theatre and the motion picture, or 
rather with their essential differences; 
and what he has to say on this subject 
and on many others is always inter- 
esting and evocative. Many passages 
from Cine de Hoy y de Mafiana would 
bear translation. 
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The Complete ) 
Book on Play | |. 


Production: | 





PRODUCING THI 
PLAY by John Ga 


@ Adopted by U. S. Army on all 
fronts, by hundreds of colleges 
and amateur groups throughout 
the country 

@ The most comprehensive book on 
play production, including: Play 
Structure, Synthesis of Produc. 
tion, octing. Directing, Stage 
Managing, Scenic Design, Li 
ing, Make-up, Costuming, Music, 
Dance, Shakespearian and Poetic 
Production, Radio Production, 
Actor-training, Casting, Styles of 
Interpretation, Little Theatre 
Problems, and in addition 

© A complete “Scene Technician's 

Handbook” of 200 pages, with 

over 100 working drawings 

Special contributions by master 

craftsmen, including Margaret 

Webster, Guthrie McCliatic, 

Feder, Gorelik, Alfred de Liagre, 

Clurman, Miner, Strasberg 

“Invaluable to anybody wishing 

to learn something about produc- 

ing plays, including battle-scarred 

























veterans like myself.” — Gi 
Miller 

@ “Of the utmost practical value.” 
— Barrett Clark 

@ “This is the book for the course 
in play gpeeeten.” — RG? 
Dawes, Obio University 








744 pages, 200 illustrations : 
Trade Edition $4.50, College Edition $3.50 
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THE 
HARBOR 
PLAYHOUSE 


On Cape Cod 
Offers Eight Weeks (July - August) 
Individual and Intensive 
Preparation 
STAGE * SCREEN * RADIO 
TELEVISION 
Talented Teen-Agers Accepted 
RECOGNIZED PROFESSIONAL 
FACULTY 


Write for Catalog 


THEODORA IRVINE 
sTUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Goble, Jeffrey Lynn, John Shepperd, J 
. Ane Bexter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel Wilde, 
hn Dall among those trained. 


seth “YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Productions for Talent Scouts 


Spring Term Begins March 18th 

Summer Session Begins July 8th 

Many successful students on 

Broadway, in Pictures and 

Radio. 

SATURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES 

15 West 67th St., New York 23 
EN 2-3345 


DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. 
TED SHAWN, Managing Director 
| ANNOUNCES 
SUMMER OF 1946 

* 
| THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE DANCE 


* 
A GREAT AMERICAN 
DANCE FESTIVAL 
e 
A SCHOOL OF OPERA 
AND OPERA BALLET 


7 
Write for informatioa 
FERN HELSCHER, Business Manoger 
| TED SHAWN, Director « Box 87 + LEE, MASS. 





filViene <& Theatre 


50th Year. Pupils: Peggy Ann Garner, Lee Tracy, Lizabeth 
sar _: Merkel, Fred Astaire, Don Dunphy, Laurette 
éylor, Ete, 


RADIO + STAGE «+ SCREEN 
Approved by Veterans (G.1. Bill) Administration 
Stock Theatre appearances (while learning) in late Broad- 
wey successes and new plays seen by producers 

DEPARTMENTS 
(1) Voice, Speech, Modem Drama, Shakespeare 
(2) Vocal, Opera, Musicel Comedy, Popular 
(3) Ballet Russe and Musical Comedy Tap 
(4) Radio, Singing, Acting, Announcing 
NEW TERMS: APRIL 3 AND JUNE 4 
Seperate High School and Children's Annex 
Catalogs — Apply Secretary 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
es 









DRAMATIC WORKSHOP THEATRE 
247 West 48th St. (Main Offices) 





RADIO 








MACARTHUR 


The Summer Theatre Camp 


FOR TALENTED BOYS AND GIRLS 
OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE 
Excellent preprofessional summer 
stock experience playing in five 
towns and cities of Vermont. 5th 

year. 


WAITSFIELD, VT. JULY 1-AUG. 27 


ALFRED J. BARUTH, Director 
35 Claremont Ave., New York 27,N. Y. 
Tel. MO-2-2163 















Head of the School 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advenced Students 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees | 
For Information Write: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre, an nk 





LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF 


RADIO and THEATRE 


Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 


ANNOUNCING STATION ROUTINE 
NEWSCASTING ACTING 
ADVERTISING MAKE-UP 
SCRIPT WRITING THEATRE 
RADIO MUSIC TELEVISION 
PRODUCTION VOICE 

DICTION 


Faculty of professionals 
Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 





When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


D, tamatic Wk otk shove ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


of the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


With Two Well Equipped Theatres 
FOR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 


ACTING ¢ SPEECH © DANCE © PLAYWRITING ¢ DIRECTING © DESIGNING 
TELEVISION 


For information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. . 





ROOFTOP THEATRE 
111 East Houston St. 


Ci 53-7287 


WAYCOTT PRODUCTIONS 


Theatre presentations, in Drama, Musical- 
Comedy, on Radio, Television. 

Immediate participation fer the talented in 
forthcoming Productions. 

Special Coaching in social graces with 
Fashion Modeling for Style Show 


Presentations in Television Theatre of 
Fashions. 

Afternoon Rehearsals 
Evening Rehearsals... .Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Special Appointments Through Our 
Advisory Board 


113 West 57th Street Steinway Bidg., N. Y. 





THE CAPE THEATRE * 
Cape May, N. J. 
Opens June 17 The 8th Season 
A PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 
Unique opportunity for apprentices. Your own 


productions plus parts in professional shows. 
Limited enroliment. Many seashore activities. 


PLAYHOUSE pes ARTISTES 


9 West 67th Street, New York City 
Regulor Stock Productions Thru May 25 


T. C. UPHAM En. 2-6700 
Interviews at Playhouse des Artistes 





FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 


31st Year 
@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@ RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 


Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 
Public Appearances while in training. 


Separate High School and Childrea's Departmest 
Dey and Evening Classes 


NEW TERM APRIL 1 
Summer Terms July 1, August § 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radie City) 
630 Fitth Avenue New York 20, BH. Y. 
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Theatre-Workshop 
The NEW 
KING-SMITH SCHOOL 


Faculty includes 


HORTON FOOTE 
VINCENT DONEHUE 


Acting Technique @ Dance @ Speech 
Rehearsal Group @ Design ¢ Make-up ® Voice 
Playwriting @ Productions in Playhouse 


Approved for Veterans 
under ‘'Gi’’ Bill of Rights 


Catalogue on Request 


1751 New Hompshire Avenve, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
e¢ DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


HE foremost institution for 
Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting. 


For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 152, CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


STUDIO 
of 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


STELLA RICHARD-HERLINGER 


Director 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
EvizaBetu B. GrimBaLi 
Founder and Former Director of the 


New York SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
DIRECTING 
SPEECH — DICTION 
DANCE 
BODY WORK 
FENCING 
RADIO 
CHORAL-SPEAKING 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 


- 7 = 
Day & Eventnc CLasses 
o o as 


Hica Scuoot Stupent CLasses 
. . * 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


151 WEST 54TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, Director 
Verner Haldene 


Stage Production 
Harriette Anne Gray 
Modern Dance 


LOUIS HORST 
Guest Instructor 
For Information address: Portia A. Mansfield 
216 E. 70th St., New York 21, N.Y. REgent 4-3562 
After May 25 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Druse Wilker 


Musica! Director 





Fourteenth Annual Session 


BA Re Fe SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 
July 17th — August 24th, 1946 


Offering courses in 
Art, Piano and Choral Music, 
Drama, Short Story Writing, 
Weaving and Design, Leather- 
craft, and Oral French. 


For Prospectus write: 


Director, Extension Department 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 





SDepartment of 


rama 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


An intensive training course 
in preparation for the profes- 
sional theatre revolving 
around the continual opera- 
tion of the Carnegie Theatre. 


The course which is four 
years in length and leads to 
the Bachelor of Fine Arts de- 
gree offers both a broad cul- 
tural background in general 
studies and concentrated work 
in Acting, Production, or Play- 
writing under the direction of 
the faculty of the Department 
of Drama. 


For information apply to 
Henry Boretrcuer 
Head Department of Drama 


Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 





When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 















NOTICE 


Theatre 
Directors... 





Drama 
Departments... 


Community 
Planners... 


THEATRE Arts’ 23rd 
Tributary Theatre Issue 
(July) is now in the mak. 
ing. It will feature two 
main subjects: 1) The 
Professional Status of the 
Non-Professional Theatre 
and 2) Theatre Architec- 


ture for the Future. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 
April Ist 


is the deadline for news 
notes, programs, selected 
pictures to be submitted 
for possible editorial in- 
clusion. They must be in 


our office by that date. 


ADVERTISERS: 
May 15th 


is the last day for your 
copy to be in for the 
National Little Theatre 


Directory. 
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THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
130 WEST 56th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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